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A SPANISH TALE. 


HE sun was going down upon the 

ridge of the mountain above Ma- 
jente on a fine evening in July, when 
my honoured master Don Francisco de 
Almorin, and his valet Tomaso, came 
in sight of the ferry across the Jucar. 
There had been some reports of robbers 
among the hills, and they stopped to 
see what a crowd was made of, that 
had gathered on the river’s side. The 
might have saved themselves the delay, 
for the crowd was nothing worse than 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood 
looking on the ferry-boat, which was 
upset and lying on a little island in the 
midst of the stream. The next day 
was to be the fair of Valencia,and heaps 
of partridges, hams, eggs, and cheeses, 
lay on the bank, waiting till the flood 
should pass away. The outcries of the 
peasants came up to the travellers’ ears 
like the clamour of robbers, and the 
peasants themselves were still more 
puzzled: by the travellers, who had in 
their hurry mistaken the road, and were 
riding within an inch of the precipice.— 
‘ Nothing human ever galloped so fast,’ 
was one observation of the crowd ; 
‘nothing human could ever gallop 
there at all,? was another. The best 


hanter for twenty miles roundacknowl- 
edged, that he would as soon break his 
neck at once-as follow bird or goat 
there ; and the priest, taking out his 
breviary, began the  “ Exhortation 
gaainst dealing with the devil.” 
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horsemen had by this time got over the 
rocks, and plunging into the valley, dis- 
appeared. Whatever differences of 
opinion there might have been as to 
their appearance, there could be none 
as to their vanishing. ‘The Alcalde, a 
man of great gravity, and few words as 
became him, withdrawing the priest a 
step or two from the crowd, and hold- 
ing council with him, returned, and 
declared, that what they had seen was 
an undoubted apparition, and that they 
might expect to hear great news, prob- 
ably of a battle in Portugal. The 
priest went round, giving his benedic- 
tion to the merchandise, and the crowd 
repeated their Ave Marias with much 
fervency. Some had seen the spectres 
disappear in a flash of lightning, others... 
could swear that the hollow in the rock, 
where they plunged, had grown visibly 
larger ; and one,a pale youth, witha 
hectic cheek anda sunken eye, who 
had written the last Christmas carol, 
and was in fact the village poet, silently 
followed with a burning glance and an 
outstretched hand the motion of a small 
grey cloud that rose from behind the 
hill, and grew into gold and purple as 
it met the sun. He afterwards wrote 
some lines upon it, saying that be had 
seen the spirits going up in a chariot of 
fire,and they were often sung afterwards 
thro’ the country. Buta sudden turn 
of the road let out the horsemen at once 
galloping down with whip and spur te 
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the river’s side. Then came such a 
scene of confusion as it would take Lope 
to describe : Peasants rolling over pea- 
sants ; the Alcalde in full flight ; the 
priest on his knees, calling on every 
saint together ; and more boar-hams, 
sheep-cheeses, partridges, and eggs, 
driven into the stream by the general 
rush, than I suppose ever floated down 
a Valencian river before. 


The cavaliers were at length recog- 
nized to be flesh and blood. The Al- 
calde gathered his gown round him,and 
retreated in anger beyond the rabble. 
The priest put up his breviary in some 
confusion, and the rabble roared with 
laughter, and clamoured for news of the 
last battle. The poet, after gazing on 
the noble figure and handsome counte- 
nance of the Don, pointed out the up- 
turned boat, and offered hima bed in 
the village till the flood should go down. 
‘ It is impossible, my friend,’ said the 
cavalier, ‘I must pass the river to-night, 
for to-night I must be in Valencia. Is 
there no other boat ??—* No,’ was the 
answer ; ‘ that was the only one known 
within memory ; the villagers were at- 
tached to it ; it was probable that they 
never would have another.’—‘ Is there 
no ford ?>—‘ None for forty miles.’— 
‘ Then stand out of my way ; farewell.’ 
Don Francisco struck in the spur, and 
‘with a motion of his hand to his servant 
to follow, darted forwards amid an out- 
cry of terror from the crowd. ‘The 
flood was high, and had swelled higher 
within the last few minutes. It now 
came down, roaring and dashing sheets 
of foam upon the shore. The horse 
stooped his nostrils to the water’s edge, 
started back, plunged, & wheeled round. 
Tomaso looked the picture of reluc- 
tance. ‘Stay where you are, sir,’ said 
Don Francisco ; ‘ take care of the hor- 
ses, and follow me when this pestilent 
river goes down. Thisis my birth-night 
—-If I do not appear at home, it will be 
taken for granted that a hundred foolish 
things have happened tome. Leave 
the beach clear !? The next instant he 
sprang off his horse, threw the b:idle 
on the valet’s arm, and was rolling 
away in the waters. 

The Don was a bold swimmer, and 
had once, under the evil spirit of cham- 
paigne and a wager, swum with an [in- 





glishman from Port St. Mary’s to the 
Fishmarket gate at Cadiz. The Eng- 
lishman was drowned,and the Spaniard 
won his wager, and a fever, which sent 
him to mountain air and the Biscay 
physicians for six months. Having 
dared the ocean, he, I suppose, thought 
he might defy a river ; and at his first 
plunge he rose so far in the stream,that 
the peasants raised a general shout of 
admiration. Yet the river was strong, 
and to reach the opposite side was the 
matter in dispute between it and the 
Don. But the river was on its own 
ground, and, of course,soon had the ad- 
vantage. The waves seemed to tumble 
over each other, as if to reach the very 
spot where the swimmer was whirling 
round and round like acork. The ad- 
miration of the peasants grew silent ; a 
huge billow, high as the Alcalde’s house, 
and white as all the pigeons that ever 
covered it, came down thundering and 
flashing, till every soul left his wares, 
and fled up the beach. The mill-dam 
had burst, and on looking back, there 
was nothing to be seen but sheet on 
sheet of foam, rolling baskets here 
and there, a borrico’ snorting and 
struggling down the torrent, and frag- 
ments of mill-spokes, tables, and three- 
legged stools, which the miller’s family 
had abandened as ransom for their lives. 
After much gazing, a cap was seen 
whirled on the shore, which ‘Tomaso 
recognized as his master’s, and which, 
with many tears, he put up, declaring 
that he should preserve it for the old 
Countess, who would think no reward 
too high for a relic of her departed son. 
Night fell rapidly, and the crowd re- 
tired, telling stories the whole way of 
the floods that presaged the plague, and 
the arrival of the Moors. 


Don Francisco had reached the 
shore. The bursting of the mill-dam 
had probably saved his life, for in his 
last struggle with the eddy, it broke the 
current, in which he would infallibly 
have gone whirling to the ocean, dead 
or alive, and dashed him on _ the bank, 
some miles down the ford. 

For the first few minutes he was to- 
tally insensible to his escape. He had 
felt the rush of the waters over him ; 
his ears had been filled with a roar,and 
his eyes covered with a darkness, til! 








all passed away. His first sensation on 
the bank was that of being able to strug- 
gle, and he flung his arms round him 
on the billows of a bed of the thickest 
thistles that ever grew under a Spanish 
sun. With eyes still closed against the 
waters, and ears filled with their horri- 
ble hissing, he was at last convineed 
that he had changed his element, and 
with hands and limbs stung by a mil- 
lion of thorns, he sprang on his feet. 
The night had fallen, and the sky spar- 
kled thro’ the branches of the wilder- 
ness. But neither cottage lights, stray 
peasants, nor wood-tracks, would come 
for his calling. The thought of the 
tertulla in his family mansion came in- 
to his mind. He thought of the boleras 
and the quadrilles, the music and the 
supper ; and himself, the honour and 
hope of all, shivering in wet clothes in 
the open air, thinking of robbers and 
wolves, with a wilderness on one side, 
and on the other nothing but a con- 
founded river, that had nearly sent him 
down for food to the Mediterranean 
lobsters. A new dash of foam from a 
passing wave drove him back into the 
wood, and by the help of a star, that 
twinkled like a diamond, to guide him 
over and about the trunks of endless 
oaks, poplars, and elms, some fallen, 
some bending to their fall, and others 
clustered like the pillars of a cathedral, 
he felt his way onwards. After an hour 
or two of tumbling, struggling, and ex- 
ecrations at the folly of having ever 
learned to swim, the light, not too good 
at best, darkened suddenly, and he 
found himself under a wall. He now 
called out loudly, but no one answered. 
He might as well have spoken to the 
trees, anmong which he appeared likely 
to pass the night. At length, in creep- 
ing round the wall,he caught the glimpse 
of the lamp thro’ a crevice, and before 
he could cry out again, a young female 
glided from an inner door, and took her 
seat under the lamp, which hung ina 
kind of rude sammer-pavilion. Here 
he began to think ofan adventure. The 
female might be handsome or not, for 
her back was turned tohim. But to 
raise his voice would have - probably 
made matters worse, and net to put her 
to flight became the gran d object. Yet, 
to see her, in his present position, was 
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impossible ; the crevice was the nar- 
rowest slit that was ever made ina 
stone wall ; to widen it was desperate, 
for the stones were masses large enough 
for the foundation of the rock of Gib- 
raltar. The Don, catholic as he was, 
was once or twice on the point of wish- 
ing for the aid of the cloven-footed ar- 
chitect, who had built the bridge of 
Saragossa in one night, and carried it 
away inanother. The figure of the 
female was delicate, and some notes of 
her voice, borne towards him by the 
echo of the pavilion, pleased him still 
more. At that moment he could have 
sworn by the Santa Casa, that she had 
eyes as jetty as the locks that hung over 
them shining in the lamp, rosy lips, 
carnation cheeks, and teeth that made 
all the pearls of the earth black in the 
comparison. The wall was broke into 
many hollows and corners, like those of 
the old Moorish buildings, and after a 
short search, he found a recess which 
placed him on the opposite side of the 
garden. A withered vine was his lad- 
der, and he mounted to the top of the 
wall. The female was-young, but she 
shewed neither the eyes of jet, nor the 
cheeks of carnation; her head was 
leant upon a thin white hand, and she 
was looking intently upon a piece of 
embroidery which lay on her knee. In 
a few moments she took it up, and be- 
gan to work at it; but she seemed to 
be thinking of other things, for, after an 
effort or two, she sighed deeply, and 
dropped it once more upon her knee. 
Then her low broken song was begun 
again, and he heard these words, in a 
very sweet voice :— 


** The grave is but a calmer bed 
Where mortals sleep a longer sleep ; 
A shelter for the houseless head, 
A spot where wretches cease to weep.” 


The voice would then sink into a 
murmur, and after a sigh or two, and a 
tear hastily swept from the eye, begin 
again, ‘The grave is but a calmer 
bed,’ and so on. There was not much 
in this, but the voice was touching, and 
even the raising of her hand to her head 
was so full of a pretty tenderness, that 
theDon began to imagine himself in love. 

This was a matter of the greatest as- 
tonishment to him. He had been a 
bold gallant, if the Valencia Diario de 
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los Amores was to be believed ; but the 
order to join his regiment before. it mo- 
ved to the Portuguese frontier, had 
found him able to take leave of the 
walls of his own native town, and look 
back towards it from every hill up to 
Elvas, without more than remembering 
that there dwelt the lips of the Lady 
Isadora de Alcazar, or the still more 
renowned eyes of the Lady Maria de 
Dolores. How he had escaped from 
beauties covered with jewels, and 
tempting him with still brighter glances, 
to hang upon a wall in a forest, where 
probably more than one wolf was wait- 
ing for his coming down, and all this 
to look upon a country girl of seventeen, 
made him feel excessively astonished. 
He began to think he was doing some- 
thing foolish, and was preparing to de- 
scend, when the voice murmured 
through the thicket, and he heard the 
words, ‘ The grave is but a calmer 
‘sleep,’ for the tenth time, but the sound 
seemed sweeter than ever. His turn- 
ing round shook the vines, the singer 
gave a startled look upwards, and he 
saw a face of great beauty; a pale 
forehead, from which locks as black as 
ebony had been shaken back by her 
looking up ; a cheek, flushed with sur- 
ii and a pair of eyes that, under the 
amp, sparkled like a pair of large dia- 
monds. Don Francisco in another 
step would have crossed the wall, 
when a musket was fired from behind ; 
the bullet dashed the stone into shivers 
round his head, his hold gave way, and 
he found himself buried to the neck in 
lime, bricks, and bramble bushes. On 
his winding himself out of this pit, he 
determined to try the wall again, de- 
clare his rank and make the unknown 
beauty an offer of the whole Almorin 
Palace, with alltherein. But the lamp 
had been put out, the arbour was de- 
serted, he could not hear so much as 
the rustle of a bird ; all had disappear- 
ed like the money of a fairy tale; and 
in a night that seemed doubly dark on 
purpose to puzzle him, he at length 
scrambled out of the wood, and, to his 
wonder, found himself within a short 
league of Valencia. 


The palace was by this time crowd- 
ed; the tertulla was in all its glory. 
Lemonade and iced waters, Majorca 
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cakes, and Maltese oranges, were ma- 
king a hundred circles of the ball- 
rooms ; and the light blazed down from 
the huge windows on half the populace 
of Valencia, dancing in the courts be- 
low. The Captain-General’s ball was 
nothing to it, though he had brought his 
first fiddler from Naples, and had pro- 
duced a famine of ice in the city for a 
month in the hottest part of the year 
before. But the Don’s .mind was 
changed upon things of this kind, and 
he would have made his way up a pri- 
vate stair-case, and thought of the eve- 
ning’s adventure in his bed, but for a 
sudden cry, and the sight of a man roll- 
ing from the top of the stairs to the bot~ 
tom. It was Tomaso, who had been 
ferried ovec the river about two hours 
before, and had come full speed home, 
with no small doubt of ever seeing him 
again; but he had found the tertulla 
begun, and he was too much a lover of 
dancing and eating to disturb them by 
opening his mind for the night. 
His cry of surprise brought out the ser- 
vants. The Don’s coming was now 
known through the house, and as escape 
was impossible, he gave way to the 
preparations for his appearance, and 
entered the state apartment. He was 
received as sons and heirs of palaces 
and mines in Mexico always have been, 
and will always be received. The gen- 
tleman compliments him on his dia de 
santo, the Lady Maria de Dolores chid 
him openly for coming so late, and two 
hundred and fifty eyes of the first rate, 
blue, brown and black, thanked him for 
coming at all. 

The Don was a handsome man. 
They say neither man nor woman ever 
possessed beauty without a knowledge 
of its value to the smallest grain ; but 
after the first salutations, he felt all that 
could be said—looked somewhat dull 
—sleep hung on him, and he sat down 
in arecess where the figures of the 
dancers, and the sounds of the violins 
and guitars, passed over his senses like 
the sights and sounds of a dream. 


With his elbow on his knee, and his 


head on his hand, he was going over 
the occurrences of the night. From 


struggling through the stream, he had 
arrived in’ the forest, and was now in 
his wild fancies, leaning on the wall of 








the old garden. ‘The inlaid floor at 
his feet looked to him a green turf, 
knotted and sprinkled with roses. He 
saw a delicate figure sitting in the 
shelter of a vine, and all the sounds 
that reached him from the tertulla, on- 
ly made up the murmur of the words— 
¢ The grave is but a calmer bed.’ He 
had taken courage, and was just going 
to make a speech, and melt the beauty 
that sat before him bright as an icicle, 
when he felt a blow on the shoulder. 
The forest was gone at once, the chan- 
deliers glared. on his eyes, and before 
him he saw laughing immoderately 
Alonzo de Pinto, supposed to be the 
most impudent man south of the Ebro, 
He had that night waltzed with the 
Princess d’Eboli, flirted with the 
French Ambassador’s wife in the very 
teeth of his excellency, and put on, for 
the first time, his uniform as a Captain 
in the hussars of Numantia. Don 
Francisco conld have flung him through 
the window, but the hussar would not 
see his anger, and laughing, till he 
brought a concourse round them, charg- 
ed him with little shert of sleeping in 
that illustrious company. 

‘Awake!’ said the hussar, ‘if you 
wish to see the most ridiculous sight on 
earth at this moment—the terror of the 
old Captain-General for his house, 
which, unless the Virgin and the winds 
are merciful, will, he swears, be a cin- 
der by to-morrow.’ Don Francisco 
probably wished that some of his 
mother’s guests were there to take 
their chance; however, he said noth- 
ing, and sufiered himself to be dragged 
along. In another apartment, where 
the windows shewed the whole reach 
of the Guadalaviar from the Seranos 
bridge to that of the Real, he saw the 
old man in the middle of his aides-de- 
camp, making the most extraordinary 
gestures, running froin window to win- 
dow like a monkey, then flinging him- 
self on a couch, and swallowing cup on 
cup of coffee, which, he said were ne- 
cessary to strengthen his voice in the 
emergency of the town’s being set on 
fire. There was a good deal of Jaugh- 
ing at this comical distress, but the 
Don thinking it a-matter of politeness 
under the family roof, was approach- 
ing to inquire how he could assist him, 
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when the hussar looking him in the 
face with an affected gravity, said, ‘I 
hope, Don, you have a passionate de- 
sire to hear the history of O’Reilly’s 
expedition to Algiers?’ Now the 
Don had a particular aversion to this 
subject, for it Had been rhymed on by 
all the bad poets of Spain, and Heav- 
en be thanked for all its gifts, as old 
Moretin says, ‘ if they could be eaten, 
there would be no fear of famine for a 
long time.’ It had been turned jpto a 
ballad in his regiment, by the quarter- 
master. He had heard it strummed to 
guitars through the three summer 
months of his quarters in Leon, and he 
had seen half-a-dozen tragedies on it 
damned. But the old officer saw him, 
and sprang from his couch; Don Fran- 
cisco followed him to the window.— 
‘See, my friend, see!’ said he in a 
passion, ‘what your Valencian ras- 
cals are doing!’ The Don looked up 
and down the river, but it lay like a 
sheet of beaten silver, gently waving in 
the moonlight. The sky was as blue as 
a violet, and the trees of the Alameda, 
to the left below, looked like tufts of 
green feathers scarcely shaking in the 
light air, ‘I protest,’ said he, ‘I 
see nothing, but the finest night Possi- 
ble !’"—* You are a young man,’ re- 
torted the Captain-General, in rather 
a sharp tone, ‘and can see nothing 
but what is to be seen; but when you 
are older, you will be more suspicions 
of all this security. ‘There are five 
hundred, ay five thousand incendiaries 
at this moment in front of the Villa 
Real palace ;? and at that moment a 
flame shot up to the sky, and shouts 
were heard. Don Francisco would 
have called the domestics, and sallied 
out at their head, but the old man re- 
strained him. ‘It does not become 
your dignity,” said he, * or mine, to be 
seen cutting those villains into frag- 
ments. I have already despatched an 
aid-de-camp to the hussars at Villivica, 
and they will make a supper of them.’ 
—‘They are coming already, then,’ 
said the Don; & hear the trumpets.’ 
‘Impossible ! my dear Don,’ said his 
excellency, and he looked at his watch ; 
‘but you are a young man—young 
ears are privileged to hear all kinds of 
things.’ When his excellency, per- 
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ceiving that his observations were not 
well taken, said with a smile of con- 
ciliation, ‘ I was once like you, but the 
night I walked the quarter-deck of the 
San Stefano off Algiers ’ His hear- 
er shrunk at the sound, and the young 
hussar buried his face in his pocket 
handkerchief. A red flash rose again 
over the Villa Real. In a few mo- 
ments the trumpets of the cavalry were 
heard, and they came down the quay 
at full trot, wheeling over the bridge to- 
wards the fire. The dancing stopped, 
and all the company crowded to the 
windows to see the troops; and indeed 
they made a showy spectacle, as they 
came into the moonlight, and passed 
along by the statues on the battlements, 
which had very often been said to make 
a little army of themselves ; the tossing 
of plumes, the glittering of sabres, the 
lifting up of the silver trumpets in the 
air as they sounded, and the constant 
motion of all, dazzled the eye, till the 
very statues seemed to move. I think 
a painter might have made much of it, 
if there had been such a thing in Spain, 
but, as Compo di Verde said, ‘ In 
Spain the women paint enough for all 
the nation.’ I merely repeat what he 
said, without vouching for its truth. 


While his excellency was waiting to 
hear the effect of his aid-de-camp’s ex- 
pedition across the bridge, and this took 
up some time, the company continued 
to gather into the apartment, and be- 
gan to talk, drink lemonade, and flirt, 
as is the custom in Spain, especially in 
summer. But the chief amusement was 
the old Conde, who ran _ constantly 
backwards and forwards between the 
windows repeating verses out of the 
Araucana, for he was a bel esprit, and 
in his youth was supposed to have writ- 
ten some madrigals on the Lady De 
dos Hermanas, the celebrated beauty, 
who afterwards died for love of the In- 
fant Don Pablo. All his quotations had 
a reference to fire, though it was the 
fire of love,-at which some of the ladies 
laughed immoderately, for he was a re- 
markably withered, little, old man, 
with sharp brown eyes, and a voice as 
shrill and quavering as a dulzayna. 
When his verses were exhausted, he 
flung himself back again upon the sofa, 
and putting on a face of the deepest 
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despair, called for coffee. He looked 
like the caricatures of Frederic of Prus- 
sia. At last a noise was heard in the 
ante-room. ‘ Make way for the aid- 
de-camp’ was the cry. ‘ Por el amor 
de Dios, make way,’ said the aid-de- 
camp; but the crowd was so wedged 
together, that one would have thought 
he was making way through the pass 
of Salinetas, where they say a mule 
has three turns to make between his 
head and his tail. At length he came 
out of the cloud of silk and feathers, 
and went bowing towards the Captain- 
General. ‘ Cuerpo de todas los San- 
tos, where did you come from ?’ said 
the Conde. The aid-de-camp was a 
Biscayan, and being too much in a hur- 
ry, he spoke half in his own tongue, 
and half Castilian, so that scarcely a 
word of what he said could be under- 
stood. All they could learn from the 
midst of a whole history, was ‘ Mas- 
anasa, they are going to Masanasa; 
they are at Masanasa ; legions of pikes ; 
rows of poplar trees.’—‘ You’re come 
from Masanasa!’ Now every soul in 
the room knew that Masanasa wasa 
remarkable pretty village within a 
short league of Valencia, but what bad 
made it the burthen of the aid-de- 
camp’s song, not one could conceive. 
The old Conde, however, seemed to 
have conceived it very well, for he 
danced round the room in a paroxysm 
between merriment and madness, and 
after first embracing the aid-de-camp, 
then calling him all the ill-names in the 
camp vocabulary, and they are a toler- 
able number, ended by throwing him- 
self on his favourite seat, and in a low 
voice, repeating the words, ‘ My child, 
my Rosanna, guerida de mialma,’ and 
a hundred other expressions of sorrow. 
Don Francisco strove to console him, 
and the old man thanked him with 
more civility than usual. ‘Oh, my 
friend,’ said he, ‘I see you have the 
true blood of Spain in your bosom. 
You feel for distress, and wish to con- 
sole it. On the night of our first land- 
ing on the Aigerine coast, I ? Don 
Francisco looked up, and could scarce- 
ly help laughing in his face, but the 
Conde’s had such an expression of sor- 
row that he suppressed his ridicule. 
The old man pressed his hand, and pro- 











ceeded —* Yes, the night was just such 
another as this: The San Stefano lay 
in close to the shore; the guns were 
double-shotted; every thing was in 
readiness for a broadside, that should 
blow the batteries into the sea, when 
the General called me over to him. 
‘Look at that yellow light,’ said he; 
‘it is in the Bey’s favourite wife’s 
chamber si 


Don Francisco’s soul died within 
him at the sound of this eternal story ; 
and he probably wished the tale and 
the teller of it at least in purgatory. 
He sprang on his feet, and ran into the 
midst of the crowd. The first person 
he struck against was the young hus- 
sar. ‘ Don,’ said he with a loud laugh, 
‘I have discovered a secret. The old 
Captain-General has been putting a 
trick upon all the men of honour in 
Valencia, for which lam determined 
to be revenged. I have heard hima 
hundred times deny that he had a liv- 
ing soul belonging to him. He scofis 
at matrimony, as, having tried it, he 
well may ; but to disown his daughter, 
or to hide her, the worse offence of the 
two, deserves immediate punishment.’ 
The Don searcely answered him, for at 
that moment some curious thoughts 
had come into his mind. Masanasa 
was certainly on the borders of the for- 
est where he had been that night—a 
treasure was hidden there, and he now 
began to trace, between her features and 
those of the old man, the kind of re- 
semblance that might be between 
whimsical deformity and extreme loveli- 
ness. But I must pass over the con- 
versation that followed between the 
hussar and the Don, and the Don and 
the Conde, because all my young read- 
ers willimagine it for themselves, and 
my old ones will not believe it, though 
I brought a Carmelite to swear to eve- 
ry syllable. By this time the troops 
had returned, carrying with them the 
incendiaries, who turned out to be 
nothing worse than the bakers of the 
Palace-Quarter, making their annual 
rejoicings in honour of St. Joseph, and 
burning his image of twice the usual 
size, in honour of the new Captain- 
General. The alarm on the side of 
Masanasa had been of the same kind, 
and a procession of woodmen from the 
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forest was soon seen coming by the 
long poplar avenue, with lighted fag- 
gots on the tops of poles, and drums, 
dulzaynas, and songs, which altogether 
had a very gay effect as they passed 
over the water to pay their respects in 
front of the palace. Before the ball 
broke up, the Conde, having been 
forced to acknowledge that he had a 
daughter, had wagered the very sword 
that Count O’Reilly had given him on 
the quarter deck of the San Stefano, 
against the best set of Segovia mules in 
the Don’s stables, that he would not 
find out where his daughter was hid. 
The wager was accepted at once; 
wine was drank upon it, and by the 
time the parting-glass was finished, the 
Don inspired by love and. the purest 
Xeres, had laid. three more wagers, 
that he would not only see her, but get 
a ring from her, a lock of her hair, and 
even a promise of marriage. The im- 
pudent hussar was astonished at his im- 
pudence, and tried to restrain him, 
but it was impossible, for when love 
and wine are yoked in the same har- 
ness, as that most excellent poet, Pon- 
tales says, ‘We may as well make 
them a present of the reins.’ 


It may be supposed that the lover did 
not sleep much that night, and before 
twilight was grey, he rose, and was in 
consultation with the Hussar. They 
went out soon after, passing over the 
Serranos Bridge, and taking their way 
on horseback by the Murviedro suburb. 
How they were to get to the forest by 
that road, is more than I know ; but 
perhaps they took it to escape being 
followed. ‘They had no attendant but 
that scapegrace ‘l'omaso, and passed 
away thro’ the elms like shadows. One 
moment they stopped to give a look at 
the Alameda and the river’s bank. 
Every one knows what the famous 
Fray Cojuello said, ‘ That when the 
curse was laid on the earth, heaven ex- 
cepted the five miles round Valencia.’ 
But in my mind, the best part of those 
five miles is no more than a mule’s sta- 
ble to the river’s bank above the Ala- 
meda ; such groves of sycamores, with 
openings here and there—little gardens 
stufied with tomatos and peaches—such 
cottages, that for neatness look like 
birds’ nests, covered up to the thateh 
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with rose-bushes, and the whole crown- 
ed with that thick row of orange-trees 
that is in sight all the way from Fonte- 
ra, and might be taken for a golden 
crest on a giant’s helmet. This sight, 
by the rising sun, was as pretty a one 
as lord or lover could have stopped to 
see. At Masanasa, they found that they 
were in the right so far,as to know that 
there was a family in an old Domin- 
ican Convent, which the Captain-Gen- 
eral frequently visited, bit only after 
dusk ; and that but one male domestic 
was ever seen, and he an old deaf sol- 
dier of the Walloons, who came now 
and then into the village for provisions. 


The cavaliers had scarcely heard all 


this, and were pondering over their 
chocolate how they were to learn more, 
when the whole village seemed pouring 
by the Fonda, crying out that a murder 
had been committed on a Grandee of 
Spain, by a banditti, and that theif cap- 
tain was taken. ‘The cavaliers were 
soon in the street, and were much puz- 
zled by the difierent stories of the en- 
gagement. Some said that the famous 
Montenero de Andar, who had carried 
the Duke of Medina from his own hall 
door, a year or two before, was a pris- 
oner; others, that the banditti had 
come from Arragon, beating all the 
king’s troops by the way,and that there 
had been a regular battle, in which the 
officers of the Ronda of Valencia had 
earned immortal honour ; with many 
other tales of the same kind. 


At length the prisoner was brought 


in sitting behind one of the horsemen of 


the Ronda, and the air rang with shouts 
for the valour of the troop. However, 
his face was soon known, and it turned 
out that the star of a grandee having 
been found in the wood, farther inquiry 
discovered that a shot had been fired 
by the Walloon in the night,and he was 
thus impeached of the murder. It was 
tono purpose that he denied the whole 
affair ; he was thrown into the guard- 
house, the women with whom he had 
dealt for provisions following him,every 
one in tears. ‘The Don and the hussar 
went to see him, and, by a duro or 
two, found out all his secrets. They 
did not amount to much, and the old 
man could only tell, that the Donna 
Rosanna was the Captain-General’s 
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daughter, and that from her father’s 
fear of the famous gallantry of the Va. 
lencian cavaliers, he had, on his com- 
ing to the command, purchased the 
convent, where the young lady was to 
remain shut up with her Duenna and 
her women servants, until his return to 
Madrid, which was to be within two 
years. As the Don gave his honour 
that nothing of their conversation 
should be told, the old man acknow- 
ledged that he had the night before, fired 
at some marauder whom he had seen 
on the point of getting over the garden 
wall. ‘Now, Don,’ said the hussar, 
on the way back to his Fonda, ¢ I sup- 
pose, as your curiosity is satisfied, we 
may ride back to Valencia, and, if you 
please we will take the open road like 
honest men.’—* Here, Tomaso,’ said 
the Don, as if he had not heard a word 
that he said, ‘take these ten pistoles, 
and buy mea disguise, beggar, peas- 
ant, or gipsy, any thing.’ ‘Tomaso 
came back in a few minutes with both 
his arms full ; he had in fact not gone 
out of the Fonda; for the crowd round 
the kitchen stove shewed as curious a 
collection of all kinds of rags as his 
heart could wish. As he laid them 
one by one on the floor, basquinas, ca- 
potes, sombreros, mantillas, and all, 
the Don and the hussar could not re- 
strain peals of laughter ; for such a col- 
lection of sheep-skin patches, bits of 
woolen and felt, with here and there a 
stripe of Lyons’ silk, stolen from some 
smuggler’s pack, was perhaps never 
laid side by side since the time of the 
Moors. Then Tomaso would take 
them and give a little account of each, 
shewing them round like an experienc- 
ed auctioneer, till the noise caught the 
ears of the crowd, and the passage was 
thronged with the maid-servants and 
travellers roaring with merriment as 
they heard the comical histories of their 
clothing. This day was talked of fora 
long time after in the village. In the 
course of the evening the old soldier 
was discharged, as no one came for- 
ward against him; and Don Francisco 
did not let him go home without a 
parting present. 

Next day, when the Lady Rosanna 
had retired to her siesta, she was 
awoke by her Duenna’s tapping at the 








door to ask, whether she would not see 
a pedlar, who had brought the most 
beautiful ribbons and silk-nets in the 
world. ‘The Lady was rather angry 
at being disturbed, but the Duenna 
seemed so anxious, that she at length 
got up and let her in. ‘ Well, Duen- 
na,’ said she smiling, and I never re- 
member a sweeter smile than she could 
put on, ‘ what am I to have from this 
wonderful merchant for losing my 
dream ?’? ‘The Duennacrossed herself, 
and said, ‘that dreams were the work 
of the tempter ; and that every dream 
cost her at least a peseto and two 
aves.’ —* No matter,’ replied Donna, 
‘we will talk about this another time. 
But,’ said she in a low tone, and sigh- 
ing as she turned away, ¢ all the rib- 
bons in Valencia would not be worth 
my dream.’ They were going out of 
the chamber, when the Duenna sudden- 
ly went to the wardrobe, and bringing 
out two mantillas, threw them over her 
mistress’s head and her own. When 
they entered the drawing-room, they 
found the table covered with the whole 
contents of the pedlar’s baskets ; and 
the Duenna could not help openly 
wondering at their fineness and bright 
colours. ‘* How could you escape the 
officers of the Ronda?’ said she laugh- 
ing, ‘ those custom-house fellows are 
keen, if they had caught you, their for- 
tunes would have been made, and we 
should have had nothing but silks and 
pearls on the heads of every maraquita 
round the forest for a year to come at 
least.’-—* Pray, Duenna, don’t vex the 
old man,’ said the Donna, in a voice 
like silver; ‘ we have no right to lay 
trouble on the troubled,’ and she took 
up an artificial wreath of white Biscay 
roses, and waved them backwards and 
forwards as if to enjoy their perfume. 
‘Will your ladyship please,’ said the 
pedlar, ‘ to let me match a wreath with 
the colour of your hair, which, I will 
be bold to say, is jet black?’ On 
this he put forward his hand to the 
edge of the mantilla, but the Duenna 
pushed him back. ‘So,’ said Donna 
Rosanna, laughing, ‘ I am to have nei- 
ther dream nor roses.’ The Pedlar 
took out a wreath that smelt as if it had 
been just plucked. ‘This,’ said he, 
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‘was made by Tomaso of Figueras, 
for her Majesty the Queen of both the 
Spains, but its better fortune has re- 
served it for my Lady Duenna !’ Both 
the females laughed at his address, but 
the Duenna, throwing up her veil, 
went to the mirror, and while her lady 
was turning over the silks on the table, 
began to try on the flowers in all imag- 
inable ways. At length she turned 
round and saw, to her astonishment, 
her lady’s veil off, and the hands of the 
pedlar actually fastening the white ro- 
ses in her hair. The man was rather 
awkward, and, before he could finish 
his work, the Duenna had seized him 
like a tigress. ‘To make amends to 
the pediar for so much civility thrown 
away, the Donna made some purcha- 
ses, and he gathered up his parcel. 
‘Bless my soul,’ said the lady, feeling 
in her bosom with great agitation; 
‘Duenna, have you seen my purse ?? 
The Duenna’s too was gone. * Cu 

de San Jose,’ exclaimed she, ‘ what 
is to become of me? The three duros 
that I had from my first cousin Anto- 
nio, the amulet from Father Joachim, 
and the medal of his Catholic Majesty’s 
baptism, blessed by his Holiness him- 
self, all gone. Villain !’ cried she plun- 
ging on the pedlar, ‘ give up my money, 
or I will have you thrown into the Inqui- 
sition; you shall be broiled, bastinado- 
ed, and bedeviled fora son of a Jew 
and a thief as you are.’ In her rage 
she tried to pull the hood off his head; 
which he resisted in part, and made 
way to the door, bowing, and protest- 
ing his innocence all the time. ‘I beg 
of you, fairest of Duennas,’ said he, 
‘not to take away my character, which 
is taking away my livelihood. Asa 
proof-that I did net commit this offence, 
I am ready to give you credit to any 
amount. Will your Ladyship please 
to accept of this velvet tiara? It be- 
comes a fair complexion, which your 
Ladyship has.? ‘The Duenna took the 
tiara with a gracious look, and ran 
back to shew it to her mistress. But 
the Donna Rosanna had some thoughts 
passing through her mind that had 
nothing to do with velvet tiaras, and 
she asked the pedlar whether he had 
any relations in Granada. He answet- 
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ed, that he had chiefly lived in Navarre, 
but had travelled with his merchandize 
from time to time along the coast, from 
Cadiz to Barcelona. ‘ It is very well,’ 
said she, and then, with a deep sigh, 
covered her face with her veil, and 
leaned upon the table. The Duenna 
gave her some smelling salts, and tried 
to raise her head, but she continued 
sighing. ‘What is life but a dream,’ 
escaped her lips,—‘ He waits to be 
paid,’ said the Duenna, ‘and Saints 
preserve me if I havea real.— My 
Lady Duenna,’ said the pedlar, < it is 
not my custom to be hard with ladies 
so handsome as you and your mistress ; 
let me have any token, any ring you 
can spare, merely as a mark of our bar- 
gain, and I will give you a months’ 
time.’—‘ That will do,’ said she; ‘I 
took you for a Jew, I confess, but you 
have the proper respect for a lady’s 
word.’ She then took off her ring and 
gave it to him. ‘ And your lady’s too,’ 
said he—‘She must not be disturbed 
now,’ said the Duenna. But her lady 
silently took off the ring, and gave it to 
him, without uttering a word. 

The pedlar put his knee to the 
ground, and kissed the ring, and then, 
with many low bows quitted the room. 
The Duenna still stood with one hand 
holding her lady’s forehead, and with 
the salts close to her in the other. ‘ Did 
he say nothing at going away ?’ said 
the lady, after a silence of some min- 
utes. ‘No, my lady, but he took 
leave as gallantly as ever Don Quixote 
did; and though he did not like to show 
his face, probably because it is as brown 
as mahogany, I begin to doubt that he 
is a Jew. I wish I had my purse, how- 
ever,with my three duros, my—’ ‘ You 
shall have ten in place of them,’ said 
the Donna, rather impatiently, ‘ but 
now help me to my chamber, for 1 am 
wondrous weary.’ And so she was, 
for before she had gone three steps, she 
sat down on a couch at the window, 
and laying her cheek on some vine 
leaves,that grew intothe open casement, 
seemed to fall into a heavy slumber. 


It was the afternoon of the next day 
when the old Walloon came to inquire 
whether it was his lady’s wish to see 
any of the tricks of a scholar of the re- 
nowned Abuelo, who had stopped at 


the gate on his way from Granada. < If 
he comes from Granada, Heaven be 
praised,’ said she, ‘ for it is my own 
country; and I love every branch on 
its trees.’ Soon after, the sounds ofa 
pipe and tabor were heard in the ser- 
vants’ hall, * Those will be grand ti- 
dings in Valencia,’ said the Duenna; 
‘Will not my lady consider the mat- 
ter?’ ‘1 will consider nothing,’ replied 
the Donna; ‘1 am strangely unhappy.’ 
—‘Had not my lady better send for 
the priest, and confess r’—‘ Can soli- 
tude confess?’ returned the lady ina 
deep tone ; and then as if speaking to 
the clouds that lay like gold piled upon 
the sky, ‘ What can anguish confess ? 
can the weary life, and the willing 
death confess ? Duenna, there is a load 
upon my heart, that is sinking me into 
the grave.’ And with the word she 
sank upon her knee, her strength seem- 
ed suddenly melted, and with her fore- 
head on her lifted hands, she prayed 
aloud tothe Virgin. Suddenly there 
came bursts of merriment to the door, 
and she had scarcely time to throw 
herselfinto the great chair, and cover 
her face with her veil, when the moun- 
tebank marched in with the Gitana, 
who carried his conjuring boxes and 
other implements. ‘The Duenna kept 
guard on one side of the chair, and the 
Walloon on the other, for conjurors 
are at best but of doubtful honesty ; 
and all his tricks would not have been 
worth the repeater at her bosom, or the 
pearls in her hair. The conjuror was 
very clever, and made cups and balls, 
cards and glasses, dance about in a 
very surprising manner. As the ser- 
vants were in the passage, crowding 
round the open door, there was nothing 
to be seen among them but eyes and 
hands turned up every moment, with 
now and then a sharp look for the clo- 
ven feet, but the conjuror wore huge 
horseman’s boots, which kept them as 
much in the dark asever. At length, 
after he had devoured several yards of 
fire, and poured out ribbons to suit eve- 
ry face in Spain, he called the Gitana, 
and bade her sing a ballad. She was a 
tall, dark-complexioned girl, with a 
handsome countenance, a crimson 
cheek, and an eye that, when she be- 
gan to sing, sparkled like polished jet. 








The eonjuror tuned his rebeck, and the 
Gitana sang two or three pretty segui- 
dillas, chiefly in praise of Valencia, at 
every one of which the servants ap- 
plauded loudly, but the Duenna, as be- 
came her station only bowed. ‘ Du- 
enna,’ said the lady Rosanna feebly, 
‘that girl sings well, but I am not so 
much charmed with her subject as you 
seem to be. Did you not tell me they 
knew something of Granada?’ The 
Duenna replied by a sign of affirma- 
tion. * Well then, let me hear a Gra- 
nadian song. But let the Gitana sing 
alone. I have heard enough of the re- 
beck.’ The girl gave an arch look at 
the conjuror, and tried to restrain her 
laughing, as he, evidently chagrined, 
slowly put up the rebeck in its case. 
But the lady ordered him a duro, and 
he seemed not a little pleased with his 
mortification. ¢ What will yoor illus- 
trious ladyship choose,’ said the Gitana. 
‘Will you have the love of Maria de 
Fonseca and the noble cavalier Delpi- 
nes, or the fair Moresco’s escape from 
her cruel father, or the song of the Ca- 
liph as he went down the Alpuxarras, 
or the life and death of Juan the flower 
of Granada, or the death of the Aben- 
cerrage—or—’ ‘I protest,’ observed 
the Duenna, ‘ this girl has a marvel- 
lous memory. I don’t think I could 
ever repeat three verses of the Anso 
de Plata ;’ and she walked away a few 
paces, counting them on her fingers. 
‘Sing,’ said the Donna Rosanna, 
‘something about the Mestranza, if 
you have any ballad of that kind.’ 
The girl took out a small theorbo, 
and throwing back the thick hair from 
her forehead, and fixing her eyes on 
the western sun as it shone through the 
trellis, sang, in a sweet, deep voice, the 
following stanzas : 


Lady, if you love to hear 
Tales of lofty chivalry, 

Stealing Beauty’s sigh or tear ; 
List not, lady sweet, to me. 


But there is a gentle sight, 
Roselike, always born in May, 

Full of arms,and glances bright, 
*Tis Granada’s holyday ! 


Twilight on the west was sleeping, 
Stars were sliding down the sky, 
Mern upon the hills was peeping 
With a blue, half-opening cye. 
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When a silver trumpet sounded, 
And beside the castle-wall, 

Many a ribbon’d jennet bounded 
Sparkled many a lance-head tall. 


In the plain, balconies proud, 

Hung with silk and flowery chain, 
Like a statued temple, shew‘d 

Rank o’er rank the dames of Spain. 


Soon the tapestried kettle-drums 

Through the distant square were pealing, 
Soon was seen the toss ef plumes 

By the Viceroy’s palace wheeling. 


Then, before the portal arch, 
Ev’ry horseman check’d the rein, 

Till the rocket for their march, 
Flaming up the sky was seen. 


Like a wave of steel and gold, 
Swept the lovely pageant on ; 
»Many achampion young and bold 

Bearing lance and genfalon. 


At their sight arose the roar 
From the people gazing reund— 
Proudly came the squadrons four, 
Prancing up the tilting ground. 


Firet they gallep where the screen 
With its silken tissue hides 

Fair Valencia’s jewel’d Queen,— 
Helmless every horseman rides! 


Round the barrier then they wheel, 
Troop by troop, and pair by pair ; 
Bending low the lance of steel 
To the bowing ladies there. 


Hark! the trumpet long and loud, 
*Tis the signal for the charge ! 

Now with hoofs the earth is plough’d, 
Now are clash’d the lance and targe. 


Light as roebucks bound the steeds, 
Sunny bright the armour gleams; 

Gallant charge to charge succeeds, 
Like the rush of mountain streams! 


Noon has come—the warriors rest, 
Each dismounting from his barb ; 
Loosening each his feathery crest, 
Weighty sword, and steely garb. 
Then are shewn the lordly form, 
Chesnut locks and eagle eyes, 
Cheeks with tilting crimson-warm, 
Lips for lovers’ perjuries ! 
As they wandee round the plain, 
Sparkle cross and collar gemm’d, 
Sparkle knightly star and chain, 
On their tunics golden-seam’d. 
Till again the trumpets play, 
And the mail again is worn ; 
And the ring is borne away— 
And the Moorman’s turban torn- 
Closes then tbe tournament, 
And the noble squadrons four, 
Proudly to the banquet-tent, 
March by ‘Turia’s flowery shore, 
Lovely as the evening sky, 
Ere the golden sun is down, 
March Granada’s ehivalry, 
Champions of the Church and Crown ! 
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‘I protest,’ said the Duenna, ‘ it is 
avery pretty tune, and I have heard a 
worse voice.’—*Tell the Gitana to come 
near me, and the servants to close the 
door,’ said the Donna in an undertone. 

The girl came near, with her eyes 
cast on the ground. 

‘Where did you learn that song, 
Gitana ?’? said the lady; ‘I have a 
great wish to know the name of the 
composer—or is it indeed your own °° 

The girl courtseyed. 

‘You lead a dangerous life, Gitana,’ 
said she ; ‘ with your taste for music, 
and your appearance—you may spend 
many sorrowful years for some delight- 
ful days,’ 

TheGitana coloured,but said nothing. 

‘like your modesty,’ continued the 
lady; ‘and, if you have no better 
prospect, will take you into my service. 
You will be useful to my spirits with 
your sweet voice and your theorbo, and 
I will not be ungrateful.’ 

The Gitana knelt and kissed her 
hand, with an ardour that made the 
Donna blush. ‘ These are the wild 
manners of your mountain life,’ said 
she, raising the Gitana ; ‘ but,Duenna, 
you will teach her moderation.’ 

This she said with a faint smile, and 
the Gitana, flinging her scarlet mantle 
round her shoulders, hastily withdrew 
to consult her father, the Conjuror. 

‘Do you know,’ said the Donna, 
throwing herselfback into the chair, and 
reclining her head over its arm,as if she 
were reading something on the carpet, 
‘ that girl pleases me extremely.’ 

She then spoke no more for a minute 
or two, but continued humming the tune 
that she had just heard. The Duenna 
stood by in silence, not knowing what 
turn all this might take,and perhaps not 
much pleased at her la@y’s new liking. 

‘T say, Duenna, this same Gitana 
would make a useful assistant to you.’ 
The Duenna was silent.—‘ Not, of 
course,’ continued she with some em- 
phasis, ‘as a Duenna.’—‘ Heaven for- 
bid !’ said the Duenna, ‘ she would make 
astrange protectress of your ladyship 
from the snares of Satan ; she will, if [ 
am not much mistaken, have enough to 
do to take care of herself.’——* Why,yes,’ 
replied the lady, and sunk into a reve- 





rie. Then after a sigh or two—‘ I should 
have asked her whether she had ever 
been in love.’—* The Saints defend us,’ 
cried out the Duenna, ‘ of what is my 
lady talking?’>—‘ I see no crime in it 
after all,’ suddenly observed the lady 
Rosanna, raising her head with beth 
her hands on the arm of the chair, and 
fixing her eyes on the Duenna’s counte- 
nance ; ‘it may be sorrow ; it has often 
been ruin—but it may be virtue, honor, 
and happiness.’ ‘This she pronounced 
in a lofty, melancholy tone ; theDuen- 
na reckoning her fingers over rapidly. 
‘ Eighteen this month,’ she murmured, 
‘ eighteen—-not an hour more. What 
will the Captain-General say? the next 
news will be, I suppose, that the rock 
of Aranjuez is blown away.’ She rang 
the bell—* What’s the matter now, my 
dear Duenna ?’ said the lady, fondly 
catching her gown.—‘ I must go to 
confession,’ was her answer.—‘ ‘Then 
take something more to confess,and tell 
the priest that you think me in love.’— 
‘ Can that be possible?’ cried the Duen- 
na, startled, and taking out her rosary. 
‘I don’t know but it may,’ sighed the la- 
dy, and again buried her face in her 
hands. 


Before the Duenna had gone through 
above ten beads, a low tap was heard 
at the door, and the Gitana came in, to 
say that her father could not spare her 
for the present, as he was engaged to be 
in Castile, by the Fair of San Ignacio, 
but that in a month he should be _pass- 
ing back by Valencia, and then—* And 
then,’ said the Donna hastily, ‘ I may 
certainly expect you.’ ‘The Gitana 
took out a little tablet and wrote her 
name, and under it the words, ‘ Fiel a 
la muerte.’ She then put it to her lips, 
and kneeling,would have given it to the 
lady Rosanna; but the Duenna snatch- 
ed it from her, and, taking it to the win- 
dow, held it up to the light from side to 
side, as if she suspected something con- 
cealed. ‘ I am perfectly astonished at 
you, Duenna,’ said her lady, suddenly 
rising, and taking the tablet from her 
hands ; ‘ this suspicion is offensive to 
my feelings of propriety. I dare say 
by this, you have known something of 
clandestine correspondence, and that 
the cavaliers of Segovia did not find you 








altogether intractable.” The Duenna 
looked as if a thunderbolt had fallen be- 
side her, when she heard the voice of 
contempt and authority in which these 
words were expressed, and saw the 
beautiful figure of her mistress, with her 
veil up, the white wreath on her head, 

and her pale cheeks at once glowing 
with the colour of vermillion. ‘ Leave 

the room, Duenna,’ said she; but the 
Duenna sat down ata distance, and 
burst into tears. ‘ Well, well,’ contin- 
ued the lady, ‘ Iam tired of all this, you 
are forgiven.’ Then turning,and taking 
the theorbo from the Gitana,she walked 
towards the casement, to recover her 
agitation, and ran her fingers over the 
strings. As she drew back her head 
from the wind, which blew the ringlets 
in wild clusters over her beautiful face, 
she made a sign to the Gitana,who had, 

however,been on the point of following 
her, but for the Duenna’s actually seiz- 
ing the corner of her mantle. ¢ I find,’ 

said the lady,holding out the instrument, 

‘[ have lost my practice. Take it, Gi. 
tana, and let me bear that song of the 
Mestranza again.’ ‘The girl obediently 
went thro’ the ballad ; the Duenna sit- 
ting with her back to them, and now 
and then putting both her hands to her 
ears. ‘ It is well sung,’ were the only 
words of the lady for a while, and look- 
ing at the Duenna’s posture, she smiled 
to the Gitana, throwing up her fine eyes 
in pity of the old woman’s idle resent- 
ment. ‘I think, Gitana,’ she at length 
remarked, ‘that your song sounded 
sweeter than before, and yet your voice 
seemed to tremble a good deal, particu- 
larly towards the close, though,perhaps, 
that timidity makes a song more touch- 
ing.’ She laid her fingers lightly on 
the girl’s arm, who, indeed, trembled 
more than ever, drew the edge of her 
mantle deeper over her forehead, and 
with her eyes cast on the ground, half 
whispered, ‘I had forgot, there are two 
Stanzas besides.’ ‘ I could hear them if 


they were a hundred,’ exclaimed the 
Donna with delight, and drawing the 
girl towards her chair, sat down, appar- 
ently that she might enjoy the song 
more deeply. The Gitana retuned the 
theorbo, and after one or two attempts 
to clear her voice, thus sang : 
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* One still lingered, pale and last, 
By the lonely gallery’s stair, 

As if there his sou! had past, 
Vanish’d with some stately fair. 


Who the knight, to few was known ; 
Who his love, he ne’er would tell ; 
But her eyes were—like thine own, 

But his heart was,—Oh, farewell !” 


The last verse could scarcely be call- 
ed singing, for the voice was little better 
thana murmur. But as the lady Ro- 
sanna heard it, deep sighs swelled her 
throat, and tear upon tear stole down 
her cheeks. At length she started up- 
and saying, ‘ This is magic, this is mad- 
ness !” walked hastily two or three 
times from end to end of the room. As 
she passed by the table the last time, 
she flung her purse upon it for the Gi- 
tana; but the girl stood, without stir- 
ring a step, and with her head stooping 
over the theorbo. ‘ You refuse it,’ said 
the lady, suddenly stopping before her, 
‘ you dare refuse it! Yes, [knew you 
would, every thing thwarts me. I am 
the most miserable creature alive ; day 
and night, night and day, sorrow and 
disappointment, no sleep, no quiet, no 
hope. There must soon be an end of 
this. I must die.’—She at once turned 
as pale as the handkerchief in her hand, 
and tottered against the tapestry. The 
Gitana threw down the instrument, and 
with the help of the Duenna placed her 
in the current of air. This soon re- 
covered her, and she said in a rather 
fretful tone, ‘ So, Gitana, you refuse 
my present.’ 

‘I would rather,’ replied the girl, 
‘ have one of my lady’s raven locks, 
than a chain of diamonds.’ 

The Duenna lifted up her hands and 
eyes. The Lady said nothing; but 
drawing a single, white finger across 
her forehead, spread out the ringlets for 
her choice. 

‘I vow,’ said the Duenna, as she 
took out her scissars and rubbed them 
on her sleeve to brighten them, ‘ she is 
as gallant as any cavalier of them all.’ 

The Gitana was long in choosing, 
and tried every one of “the ringlets in 
turn—fixing her deep black eyes on 
the Lady Rosanna’s. Two or three 
times the Duenna insisted on it, that 
she should cut off the lock and have 
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done. But her lady commanded that 
she should not be hurried, and stood 
patiently. It was at length taken off, 
and the Gitana rolled it up carefully 
in silver paper, and put it in her bosom. 

‘Now, farewell, Gitana,’ said the 
Donna, ‘and remember.’—‘1l am 
bound to you for ever,’ said the Gitana, 
retiring a few steps, and gazing all over 
the lovely lady ; then with a lofty tone 
and solemn gesture, as if she was rais- 
ing some spell, exclaimed, ‘ Neither 
the wild winter nor the summer’s storm 
—neither the mountain ridge nor the 
trackless sea—neither chance nor time, 
shall divide me from you, Lady of 
Beauty ;’ and then pressing one hand 
on her bosom,and with the other point- 
ing upwards to the sun, ‘ By the glory 
of that light, I will return—true as 
honour, faithful as friendship, and fond 
as love.’ 

The Donna Rosanna stood, with her 
breath checked, as people do at the 
sight of something beyond belief. She 
then waved her hand for the Gitana to 
approach, and hastily pressed her lips 
two or three times between the girl’s 
eyes,who soon left the apartment. The 
Lady then sat down by the casement, 
and continued counting the jessamine 
blossoms up and down. At length the 
Duenna muttered, ‘ All this is very 
strange--very surprising--very strange;’ 
and this she repeated for at least five 
minutes, holding up her embroidery to 
the light,and then laying it down again, 
glancing towards the chair,—‘ Of what 
are you talking now °’ said her Lady 
at last.—‘ [ was only,’ replied the Du- 
enna, ‘thinking where this Gitana 
could have got her compliment. Un- 
less [am much mistaken I have read it 
in the Academia de Cortesia.’—‘ It is 
impossible,’ said the lady.—‘ It may 
be so; but it is, I think, true, neverthe- 
less,’ rejoined the Duenna.—‘ Duen- 
na,’ retorted the Lady, ‘ I have a great 
mind to send you back to Segovia.’ 


The Duenna was now silenced. But 
in about a quarter of an hour after, 
when the storm seemed to be blown 
over, she observed, as to herself,‘ What 
will the Captain-General say to all 
these pedlars and Gitanas ?’~-‘ That 
you are a suspicious old woman,’ pro- 
nounced the Lady Rosanna, as quick as 
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lightning. This was more than any 
woman could weil bear, and peculiarly 
a Duenna.—‘ I thank heaven,’ said she, 
Squeezing up her embroidery into her 
hand, and pushing back her chair, as if 
she were going out of the room at the 
instant, ‘ I was never in love, however. 
I know nothing about love.’—‘ From 
my soul I believe you,’ said the Lady, 
with a look at the Duenna’s withered 
physiognomy ; and then at once turn- 
ing away, and with her handkerchief to 
her eyes, she went into her chamber. 
The Duenna went to the mirror. 


What passed during the next day I 
cannot tell ; but I suppose there was 
not much time for talking of love affairs ; 
for about noon the Captain-General 
came galloping into the court with half 
a dozen aides-de-camp at his heels ; and 
he had scarcely set down before every 
servant in the convent was summoned 
to tell what could be told of the Pedlar, 
the Conjuror, and Gitana. But all that 
was told was but little ; or, as the ser- 
vants thought, much to their honour ; 
for besides giving them very pleasant 
entertainment by their tricks and gaiety, 
they had refused to take a peseto from 
any of them, and had even given away 
several Estremadura watch-chains and 
hair-nets, besides two of the best mock 
topaz necklaces that had been seen 
since the fair of St. Ines, to the waiting- 
maids of their Lady and the Duenna. 
The Captain-General only knit his 
brows the more ; and an aid-de-camp 
was despatched to bring the strangers 
from the village. I have often thought 
that it was the Duenna who had sent for 
the cunning old man; and that after- 
wards she was not much pleased with 
her work, for he scolded her in the most 
provoking manner. 

The aid-de-camp returned late that 
night without any intelligence. No one 
had seen either pedlar, conjuror, or Gi- 
tana, for the last fortnight ; and it was 
notorious that all that tribe had gone to 
the north and Madrid for the season. 
The Lady Rosanna remained shut up 
in her chamber. A second and a third 


day passed, probably in the same way ; 
the Captain-General running about the 
house, despatching aides-de-camp to the 
villages in the neighbourhood, and now 
and then making a sortie, as he termed 








it, to reconnoitre the corners and crevi- 
ces of the wall. Nothing could be more 
hateful than this life to the Duenna,who 
felt all her authority taken out of her 
hands, and had nothing to do but to see 
her lady one while reading some volume 
of poetry, as if her soul were at her lips, 
then throwing away the book, and hang- 
ing over a drawing, and then, as if she 
were bewitched, taking her harp, and 
singing the Mestranza. ‘The Duenna 
was almost tired to death of this song, 
and on the third evening prevailed on 
her lady to walk in the garden. It was 
by this time twilight, and the new moon 
was rising over the mountains, with the 
evening star just below it, like the dia- 
mond spark hanging from a huge pearl 
ear-ring. The ground was extensive,and 
was planted with vines, and an abun- 
dance of other garden trees, some in 
blossom, and some hanging downto the 
grass with fruit, and thro’ these sweet- 
scented walks the house was now and 
then seen at a distance,with all the long, 
old casements open for the night air, 
and the servants hurrying backwards 
and forwards, in their gay dresses, with 
lights, preparing to lay the tables for 
supper. I think the whole might have 
been like a_ stage-scene, looked at 
through the large end of a telescope, or 
a feast in the land of the fairies. 


After they had lost the sounds of the 
house, ‘I wonder,’ said the Lady Ro- 
sanna, ‘ whether we shall ever have 
wings?’—‘ Bless me,’ exclaimed the 
Duenna making the sign of the cross 
upon her forehead, ‘ what would your 
ladyship do with them ??—* Duenna,’ 
sighed she, ‘I may have them before 
you are aware; there is not a star 
above us that I will not visit ; 1 will 
look for some bright, quiet spot, into 
which no memory of this worid can 
reach, and there ? —‘ In the name 
of the Virgin, of what is my lady 
dreaming ?’ said the Duenna. But her 
Lady heard nothing, and with her eye 
fixed on the heavens, seemed talking to 
some invisible thing. The only words 
that could be heard were—‘ Where all 
tears are wiped from all eyes.’ They 





had not gone above a dozen yards far- 
ther, when something dark flew through 
the air, and dropped at their feet. 
There it lay, but neither of them had 
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power to touch it. At length the Lady 
Rosanna gathered courage, and took 
up the packet, notwithstanding the 
Duenna’s terrors, who declared it to be 
some new device of the tempter. ‘ If 
it be so,’ observed the Lady with a 
faint laugh, ‘ Duenna, you are undone, 
for to you this temptation will be irre- 
sistible.’ And she held out to the Du- 
enna her large velvet purse, who found 
its contents safe, and kissed every duro, 
one after the other. The Donna Ro- 
sanna’s purse next came forth. ‘I 
vow,’ exclaimed the Duenna, ‘ those 
are the most gentlemanlike thieves I 
ever met with. I have heard of such 
things, but it was in the Historia de la 
Lealdad and the like stories of times 
and people, that, on my conscience, I 
believe never existed.’—‘*My ring, my 
ring !’ cried out the LadyRosanna,with 
a voice of agony. ‘ Are the ducats ail 
right,’ interposed the Duenna, taking 
the purse, and pouring out the gold into 
her open hand. ‘I'll be sworn that 
not a piece has been lost.’—‘ Would to 
heaven,’ wept the Lady, ¢ all had been 
lost, and my ring left. My precious 
ring !"—* Mere emerald,’ muttered the 
Duenna. The Lady Rosanna cast 
her bright eye in every corner of the 
path, saying, as if without knowing she 
spoke, ‘it was never off my finger till 
that day, that unfortunate day. I wore 
it on the night of the Mestranza. It 
was touched by his hand, it was pressed 
by his lips. It has been for two long 
years my companion, my delight, my 
misery! Still she searched through 
every tuft of the flowers that had in 
this farther part of the garden over- 
grown the path. At once she stopped, 
listened for a moment, and then sprang 
away like a startled fawn. ‘ Bless my 
soul,’ said the Duenna, as she fought 
her way thro’ the thicket, that seemed 
to have an ill-will against .her, for she 
no sooner pushed one of the bushes out 
of the way than a dozen flew into its 
place, ‘ Bless my soul, but those young 
girls are all flint and steel ;—mad pas- 
sions from top to toe. And here am I 
at this hour of the night, without cloak 
or comfort, netted like a wild beast a- 
mong these brambles.’ The last idea 
struck strongly to her fancy ; and as 
she had heard of the traps laid for some 
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foxes,that had been lately in the grounds, 
she cried aloud, but all the world seem- 
ed tohave grown deaf. However, she 
at length saw a glimpse of light through 
the branches ; it was the light of the 
pavilion, and after a few struggles more 
and an ave, she made her way to the 
building. She there found the Lady 
Rosanna clinging to one of the pillars, 
like a fair statue carved of its marble. 
Her hands were stiff, and as cold as ice, 
but her lips burned and quivered, and 
her eyes flashed with spiritual bright- 
ness. The sound of some instrument 
was heard, andthe Duenna looked 
round for an apparition of at least a 
dozen cavaliers muffled up to the eyes, 
with flapped hats, hanging feathers,and 
every man a sword or guitar in his hand ; 
but she could see nothing more than the 
huge old vine waving in the moonlight, 
with allits leaves as if turned to silver. 
The sound came from beyond the gar- 
den wall, and she caught the closing 
words. 


But her eyes were like thine own, 
But his heart was—Oh farewell ! 


‘ My curse light on the Mastranza, 
and all the makers and singers of such 
villainous tunes,’ exclaimed the Duen- 
na; ‘Ihave been doing nothing but 
dreaming of it these three nights. For 
the Virgin’s sake, my Lady, leave this 
damp place, and come into the house 
at once.’ She tried to remove her from 
the spot, but she might as easily. have 
moved the pavilion. ‘There the fair 
creature stood in wild and delicate 
beauty, with her small, white arms 
clung round the pillar, among the clus- 
ters of roses ; her face upturned, pale 
as ivory in the moonshine, and her rich, 
raven curls flung back from her ears, 
listening like an enchanted being. In 
a minute or two some loud talking, fol- 
lowed by a clash of swords, was heard ; 
she gave a shriek ,—her arms sank from 
the pillar,—and, after a few loose and 
headlong steps towards the sound, she 
fell on the turf without motion. 

What happened for the rest of the 
evening, I could never learn, nor how 
the Duenna contrived to carry her un- 
fortunate young mistress into the house, 
for she could not be much under sixty, 
though she confessed only to forty, and 
never exceeded that age in my memory. 
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The Lady Rosanna was, however, car- 
ried into her chamber, and there was 
great disturbance in the house for some 
hours. It was said that there had been 
an attack of banditti, of which the Cap- 
tain-General had informution, that some 
had been killed, and others taken in 
chains to the Corregidor in Valencia. 
At all events, about midnight the Cap- 
tain-General set off for the city at full 
speed, leaving all his servants armed, 
with strict orders to keep watch. ‘ Is 
my father gone ?’ said the Lady Ro- 
sanna,as the horse’s heels echoed down 
the court-yard. These were the first 
words that she had uttered to any living 
soul from the time of her swoon. The 
Duenna, who, tho’ she was a hard-fea- 
tured woman,was not without affection, 
threw her arms round the Lady, and, 
bursting into tears,thanked all the saints 
in the calendar for her recovery. ‘ The 
Captain-General is gone,’ said the old 
woman: ‘but why does my sweet 
young lady ask that question?’ ‘The 
Lady Rosanna returned no answer,but, 
rising from her bed, began to bind up 
the long tresses that hung over her beau- 
tiful bosom, like wreaths of black satin. 
She then took from a secret drawer a 
small diamond-hilted dagger, drew it 
out of the sheath, looked at it two or 
three times before the lamp, then kissed 
it, and, putting it in the sheath again, 
hid it in her bosom. 


The Duenna saw all this going on ; 
but through astonishment and fear did 
not speak a word. At length her La- 
dy went to the mirror, and gazing at 
herself for a moment, (and the Duenna 
afterwards said, that from what reason 
she knew not, she had never seen her 
look so beautiful,) turned away with a 
melancholy smile, as if she had taken a 
last farewell of her loveliness,—threw 
her mantilla over her head,—and, with 
a motion of her hand for the Duenna to 
stay behind, went down stairs. 

The old woman afterwards said,that 
she had no power to follow her ; but 
that, for a while, something like a cloud 
came over her mind, and she thought 
that she had seen a departing angel. 
She was roused by a glare of light thro’ 
the chamber; and, on going to the 
window, saw a crowd of the servants 
with torches round the Walloon, who 








was bearing something in his arms, and 
forcing his way up to the hall. Alto- 
gether, they made a great clamour. She 
threw on her mantilla,and went down. 
By this time the Walloon had made his 
way in. ‘The first object she saw was 
her Lady, in the midst of the crowd, 
standing beside the great table ; and, 
with a face as pale as aslies, slowly 
raising the cloak off the face of what 
seemed one of the dead banditti. For 
half a dozen years after, the Duenna 
was famous for telling the story of that 
night ;—how grave and calm her La- 
dy looked as she gazed on the counte- 
nance ;—how she took the ring from 
his finger—the emerald ring—and 
holding it up to Heaven, as if in token 
of marriage, kissed it, and put it on 
her own ;—then, cutting off the long- 
est of her own ringlets, laid it on his 
bosom ;—how a blush, like fire, cover- 
ed her face and bosom when she turn- 
ed round, and saw that the room was 
full—* Uf I had minded her then,’ said 
the Duenna, ‘ I should have gone away 
with the rest, for she waved her hand, 
as if there had been a sceptre in it. I 
would not, however, leave her with a 
corpse, but staid watching near the 
door. I believe that, as I stood in the 
shade, and made no noise, she thought 
that I had gone away; for then she 
flung herself upon the body, weeping 
bitterly, and saying a thousand strange 
things ; from which I learned, that she 
had met him at the Mestranza mas- 
querade in Granada, when he had giv- 
en her the ring, though he had not seen 
her face : that she had been unhappy 
ever since: that she thought she had 
seen his spirit some evenings befvre, 
and felt herself under a fate to follow 
him,—with many more wild speeches 
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of the samekind. At length I saw 
her kneel down, and, after a short pray- 
er, draw the little poniard from her 
bosom. As she raised it up, I knew it 
by the glittering of its hilt—and ran 
forwards with an outcry. She was 
probably frightened by the noise, for 
she dropped the weapon on the floor, 
and fell into my arms. I was then in 
a comfortable situation, with a dead 
man before me, anda dead woman 
hanging over my shoulder. However, 
the Virgin and San Iago, the gentlest 
couple among all the saints, protected 
me, and I had scarcely cast my eye 
from my Lady on the bandit, when J 
saw the colour come into his lips,— 
then came a deep sigh ; and before I 
could stir a step, with the weight upon 
me, he opened his eyelids and stared 
fallin my face. I protest I thought I 
should have died. But here again I 
was mistaken.? The Duenna’s story 
ended in her leaving the bandit, Don 
Franciseo, to tell over his adventures 
to Donna Rosanna ;—how he had seen 
her in the garden ;--how he had ob- 
tained admission as the pedlar ;—how 
he and the hussar had acted the Gitana 
and the Conjuror ;—how, on his last 
serenade, he had been taken for a rob- 
ber ;—and how he was to win the 
Captain-General’s sword on her prom- 
ise of marriage. Whether the lady re- 
fused to help him in his wager, J leave 
to be decided by all the black-eyed and 
rosy-cheeked girls on both sides of the 
Pyrenees. For my part, I have noth- 
ing more to say, than that Iam ready 
to agree with the decision of the pret- 
tiest, whatever that may be ; and that 
I thank all the Senors present for the 
condescension with which they hays 
listened to an old man’s tale, 


_——_—— 
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A PERSIAN FABLE. 


BY E. B 


Whoe’er his merit under-rates, 

fhe worth which he disclaims, creates.— 
It chane’d a single drop of rain 

Fell from a cloud into the main : 
Abash’d, dispirited, amaz’d, 

At last her modest voice she rais’d : 

‘ Where, and what am I? Woe is me ! 
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IMPEY, 
What 4 mere drop is such @ sea | 
An oyster yawning, where she fell, 
Evtrapp’d the vagrant in his shell ; 
In that alembic wrought-—for he 

Was deeply vers’d in alchemy— 
‘This drop became a pear! ; and now 
Adorns the crown on Groner’s brow 
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SIR R. KERR PORTER'S VISIT TO THE RUINS OF BABYLON 


(Monthly Magazine.) 


November 9th. 


WAS now fully embarked on my 

long anticipated expedition ; and 
having passed the gate of the west- 
ern suburb, I looked around me on the 
vast extended Chaldean plain east of 
the Euphrates, with a delight that 
seemed for some minutes to send me on 
the wing over its whole interesting 
tract; ranging both sides of that mighty 
river, and to wherever the majesty of 
Babylon had flowed down its ven- 
erable stream. 

According to Herodotus, the walls 
were sixty miles in circumference, built 
of large bricks cemented together with 
bitumen, and raised round the city in 
the form of an exact square; hence 
they measured fifteen miles along each 
face. They were eighty-seven feet 
thick, and three hundred and fifty high, 
sae pee on the outside by a vast ditch 

ined with the same materials, and pro- 
portioned in depth and width to the 
elevation of the walls. They were 
entered by twenty-five gates on each 
side, made of solid brass; and addi- 
tionally strengthened by two hundred 
and fifty towers. Within these walls 
rose the multitudinous streets, palaces, 
and other great works of Babylon ; in- 
cluding the temple of Belus, the hang- 
ing gardens, and all the magnificence 
which constituted this city the wonder 
of the world. A branch of the Eu- 
phrates flowed through the city, from 
the north to the south ; and was cros- 
sed by a strong bridge, constructed at 
the foundation with large stones fasten- 
ed together with lead and iron. While 
it was building, the course of the river 
was turned into a large basin, to the 
west of the town, which had been cut 
to the extent of forty square miles, and 
seventy-five feet deep, for a yet nobler 
purpose; to receive the same ample 
stream, while the great artificial banks 
were erecting of brick on each side of 
the bed of the river, to secure the coun- 
try from its too abundant overflow. 
Canals were cut for this purpose also ; 
one of these led to the immense basin 
already described, which, when requir- 


ed, disembogued the river into its capa- 
cious bosom ; and always continued to 
receive its superflux ; returning the 
water, when necessary, by various slui- 
ces to fructify the ground. During the 
three great empires of the East, no 
tract of the whole appears to have been 
so reputed for fertility and riches as the 
district of Babylonia ; and all arising 
from the due management of this 
mighty stream. Herodotus mentions, 
that even when reduced to the rank 
of a province, it yielded a revenue to 
the Kings of Persia that comprised 
half their income. And the terms in 
which the Scriptures describe its natu- 
ral as well-as acquired, supremacy 
when it was the imperial city, evidence 
the same facts. They call it, “ Bab- 
ylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beau- 
ty of the Chaldee’s excellency : The 
Lady of Kingdoms, given to pleasure ; 
that dwellest carelessly, and sayest in 
her heart, I am, and there is none else 
beside me :” But now, in the same 
expressive language, we may say, “She 
sits as a widow onthe ground. There 
is no more a throne for thee, O daugh- 
ter of the Chaldeans !” And for the 
abundance of the country, it has van- 
ished as clean away, as if “ the besom 
of desolation” had indeed swept it from 
north to south ; the whole land, from 
the outskirts of Bagdad to the farthest 
stretch of sight lying a melancholy waste, 


The present population of this part 
of the country consists of a race of A- 
rabs, called the tribe of Zobeide : but, 
from their sithation, being much in con- 
tact with the Turks,they have lost their 
national character of independence,and 
acquired in its stead rather degrading 
than elevated habits. In times of tran- 
quillity from openly declared warfare, 
these people and their chief are respon- 
sible to the government of the Pasha 
for the general security of the road 
from canal depredators ; bat under the 
present circumstances, when their 
brethren of the desert issue forth in 
such formidable hordes, these poor 
creatures dare hardly show their heads. 








if I complained of want of cleanli- 
ness in the persons of the Persian low- 
orders, [ have not terms to express the 
exceeding doathsomeness of the Arab 
Fellah. The skins of these people are 
actually ingrained with dirt ; and the 
male children additionally embrowned 
by the roasting sun, run about till thir- 
teen or fourteen years of age without 
the shadow of a garment. ‘The moth- 
ers answer pretty well tothe descrip- 
tion I have already given of the lowest 
class in Bagdad. ‘The only difference 
appears to be, that their shift-like 
gowns are always of a coarse red flan- 
nel, open a good way down in front, 
buttoned at the neck, and touchin 
the ankles and wrists ; both of which 
extremities are usually adorned with 
massive silver rings. Strings of many- 
coloured beads hang on their tattooed 
necks, sometimes enriched with a silver 
or gold coin. A black handkerchief 
binds their heads, beneath which de- 
volve their long uncombed tresses. 
The nose is never without its weighty 
ring also, which gives rather a snuffling 
grace to the voice of the wearer. 


The men do not, like the Turks and 
Persians shave their heads; but, letting 
their hair grow, its dark locks much in- 
crease the wild and often haggard ap- 
pearance of their roughly bearded vis- 
ages. ‘They frequently are seen with- 
out other covering than the kaffa or 
cloak formed of an extremely broad- 
striped stuff. This is the domestic 
attire, in which they are met in the 
vicinity of their homes ; but when they 
go farther a-field, they put on a brown 
woolen tunic, girt about the middle 
with a stout leathern belt, armed with a 
short wooden club, or a long crooked 
dagger. Most of them carry, in addi- 
tion, a scymetar, and a small round 
shield. The head-dress of Arab men 
appears the point to which they pay the 
most attention. It is usually ofthe same 
fashion with all ; being composed of a 
yellow and red piece of stuff, wound 
round the brows like a close turban, 
with pointed ends hanging long upon 
the breast. The wearer sometimes 


throws one of them across his chin ; 
which piece of drapery, falling on his 
shoulder, conceals his neck and the 
whole of the Jower part of his face. 
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From the folds round his forehead, de- 
pend two twisted braids of long black 
hair ; which add not a little of the sav- 
age to the wily air of the lower orders 
of this tribe. 


Mahowil lies four miles from the 
Hadgeé’s khaun ; and is only separated 
from the plain more immediately con- 
nected with the remaios of Babylon, 
by the embankments of two once no- 
ble canals,. very near each other, and 
running almost due east and west. In 
the first, which we crossed by a back 
bridge, we saw water. These canals 
seem at present to be regarded as the 
boundary, whence the decided vestiges 


& of the great city commence ; and we 


soon discovered their widely spreading 
tracks. In crossing the bridge, which 
leads to those immense tumuli of tem- 
ples, palaces, and human habitations 
of every description ; now buried in 
shapeless heaps,and a silence profound 
as the grave; I could not but feel 
an undescribable awe, in thus passing, 
as it were into the gates of “ fallen 
Babylon.” 

Between this bridge and Hillah 
(something more than eight miles dis- 
tant), three piles of great magnitude 
particularly attract attention ; but there 
are many minor objects to arrest inves- 
tigation in the way. A mound of con- 
siderable elevation rose on our left as 
we rode alorg, not five hundred yards 
from the second embankment; its slo 
ing sides were covered with broken 
bricks, and other fragments of past 
buildings, while the ground around its 
base presented a most nitrous surface. 
At a few hundred yards onward again, 
another mound projected of still greater 
height, and from it branched subordi- 
nate elevations in several directions. 
I here had a fine view of the great ob- 
long pile, called by the Arabs Mujelibe, 
or rather Mukallibe, “ the overturnéd:” 
an attributive term, which, however, 
they do not confine to this sublime 
wreck alone ; other remains, in this im- 
mense field of ruin, bearing the same 
striking designation of the manner of 
its fall. Having proceeded about a 
couple of miles from the two canal 
ridges near Mahowil, we advanced to 
another and higher embankment, of a 
totally different appearance from that of 
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a water-course. It ran almost due east 
and west, until lost to the eye in the 
horizon on both sides, I rode a con- 
siderable way along its base, to exam- 
ine whether there might not be some 
trace of a ditch, and, though I did not 
discover any, nor, indeed, aught that 
was at all answerable to our ideas of 
what would have been even a fragment 
of the vast bulwark-walls of Babylon, 
yet I saw no cause to doubt its being a 
remnant of some minor interior boun- 
dary 

The whole of our road was on a tol- 
erably equal track; excepting where 
broken by small mounds, detached pie- 
ces of canal embankments, and other 
indications of a place in ruins; mingled 
with marshy hollows in the ground, 
and large nitrous spots, from the de- 
posits of accumulated rubbish. Indeed 
it was almost impossible to note, while 
their number confused our antiquarian 
researches, the endless ramifications of 
minor aqueducts, whose remains in- 
tersected the way. At about four miles 
in advance from the long single em. 
bankment, or interior boundary ridge, 
I mentioned before, we crossed a very 
spacious canal; beyond which, to the 
eastward, the plain appeared an unin- 
terrupted flat. 


An hour and a quarter more brought 
us to the north-east shore of the Eu- 
phrates, hitherto totally excladed from 
our view by the intervening long and 
varied lines of ruins, which now pro- 
claimed to us on every side, that we 
were, indeed, in the midst of what had 
been Babylon. [rom the point on 
which we stood to the base of Mujeli- 
be, large masses of ancient foundations 
spread on our right, more resembling 
natural hills in appearance, than 
mounds covering the remains of former 
great and splendid edifices. ‘To the 
eastward also chains of these undulat- 
ing heaps were visible, but many not 
higher than the generality of the canal 
embankments we had passed. ‘The 
whole view was particularly solemn. 
The majestic stream of the Euphrates 
wandering in solitude, like a pilgrim 
monarch through the silent ruins of his 
devastated kingdom, still appeared a 
noble river, even under all the disad- 
yantages of its desert tracked course, 
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Its banks were hoary with reeds, and 
the grey osier willows were yet there, 
on which the captives of Israel hung up 
their harps, and while Jerusalem was 
not, refused to be comforted. But how 
is the rest of the scene changed since 
then! At that time, these broken hills 
were palaces; those long undulating 
mounds streets ; this vast solitude, filled 
with the busy subjects of the proud 
daughter of the East ! Now, “ wasted 
with misery,” her habitations are not 
to be found; and for herself, “the 
worm is spread over her !” 


November 12th.-—By the appointed 
hour this morning, the kiabya’s officer 
appeared before my gate, at the head of 
a hundred well-armed men, some of 
whom were Arabs, all fairly mounted, 
and ready to attend me to that part of 
the desolated land of Shinar which lies 
west of the Euphrates. My immediate 
object was the Birs Nimrood; the 
tower mentioned by Niebuhr with so 
much regret at his having been pre- 
vented by apprehension of the wild 
tribes in the desert, from closely exa- 
mining its prodigious remains. But 
the observations he was enabled to 
make, however short of his wishes, 
were suflicient to awaken in him an 
idea, now ably supported by the more 
comprehensive investigations of the 
present British resident at Bagdad, that 
in this pile we see the very ‘Tower of 
Babel, the stupendous artificial moun- 
tain erected by Nimrod in the plain of 
Shinar, and on which, in after-ages, 
Nebuchadnezzar raised the temple of 
Belus. It lies about six miles south- 
west of Hillah. On leaving the sub- 
urb on the eastern shore of the river, 
we crossed a bridge of thirty-six pon- 
toons, all considerably smaller than 
those over the Tigris at Bagdad, and 
like them in a neglected state. The 
width of the Euphrates at this passage, 
is four hundred and thirty feet. On 
quitting the crazy timbers of the bridge, 
which gave terrible note of insecurity, 
under the trampling feet of my atten- 
dant troopers, we entered the most 
considerable part of the town of Hil- 
lah; and, after riding through a nar- 
row and crowded bazar, nearly suffo- 
cated with the double evils of heat and 
stench, and thence proceeding along 








three or four close streets, at intervals 
opened to -the fresh air by intervening 
heaps of ruins, we reached the western 
gate, called that of ‘Talimasia, which 
happily delivered us into a freer atmos- 
phere. We left the high banks of the 
Tajya canal on our right, or, as it is 
otherwise called, the Ali Pasha trench, 
(cut to defend the town from the ma- 
rauders of the desert,) running in a di- 
rection north west; and rapidly over 
the apparently boundless plain, found 
the ground in general perfectly flat, 
and in parts very marshy. My eyes 
ranged on all sides, while crossing this 
vast barren tract, which, assuredly, 
had of old been covered, if not by 
closely compacted streets, at least 
with the parks and gardens attached to 
distinct mansions, or divisions of this 
once imperial city; but all was wither- 
ed and gone, and, comparatively level 
to the very horizon, till the object of 
my expedition presented itself, standing 
alone in the solitary waste like the aw- 
ful figure of Prophecy herself, pointing 
to the fulfilment of her word. 

At the moment of my first seeing it, 
the tower bore from us 7° west; to 
which point we made direct forward, 
hastening our speed as we approached 
nearer the stupendous pile. During 
almost the whole of our ride, | had ob- 
served numerous spots on the plain, 
shewing the saline encrustment usually 
found where buildings have formerly 
stood ; also a long line of broken bank 
on our left: but here, at abvut five 
miles from Hillah,certainly commenced 
the first western very elevated traces of 
former edifices, beginning with some 
considerable mounds, near to the re- 
mains of an old canal, through whose 
bed we passed, and which stretched 
first southward, and then bent west- 
ward. About six hundred yards for- 
ther bronght us to a second canal of 
vaster dimensions than the preceding, 
being full thirty yards across, with very 
high emhankments, broken into a suc- 
cession of little hillocks. This canal 


took a direction to our right for nearly 
three quarters of a mile, corresponding 
to the line of the other on our left; run- 
ning first north and west, then taking a 
sweep gradually due south, bent again, 
and (according to the observation | 
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could make by my glass, while stand- 
ing on one of the hillocks,) described 
a line to the eastward, till it joined the 
narrower canal through whose chan- 
nel we had recently passed. The 
space thus inclosed, seemed to be about 
two miles; forming, though in ruins, 
the outlines of a vast court, or area, 
round the sublimest monument of the 
past, still rearing its shattered summit 
towards the Heavens. On observing 
the range of these canals, or trenches, 
it struck me that the inner bank may 
have been a wall; and in that case the 
surrounding canal becomes a feature 
of exterior defence. Almost all over 
the ground between the base of the 
great pile itself and these boundaries, 
abundant vestiges of former buildings 
are visible; exhibiting uneven heaps of 
various sizes, covered with masses ot 
broken brick, tiles, and vitrified frag- 
ments, all silently eloquent of some for- 
mer signal overtitow. 


On coming within this traceable 
area, I found its irregular surface 
thronged with the Kiahya’s horsemen ; 
while the commander himself, with the 
leaders of his troops, had dismounted, 
and were already ascended into the 
mount itself. ‘This intelligence did 
not delight me quite so much as my in- 
former seemed to anticipate ; for these 
were companions in my researches I 
had neither expected vor desired ; 
being well aware that the formality of 
court ceremonies would ill agree’ with 
the freedom of my purposed move- 
ments. I do not deny that their groups 
were eminently picturesque, and, fron 
their magnificent or wildly various 
Asiatic costume, mingled more harmo- 
niously with the character of this ven- 
erable wonder of the East, than a garb 
of a European stranger ; but yet their 
presence was discordant to me; for, per- 
haps, that strange European garb cover- 
ed the only breast present, which felt 
the solemn import of that still existing 
pile, up whose acclivities he was slow- 
ly ascending ; and amidst whose awful- 
ly stricken summits he found the Turk- 
ish commander, quietly seated among 
his officers, smoking his pipe, while 
waiting the coffee his servants were 
preparing in another part of the stu- 
pendous ruin! The moment I appeared 
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before him, he rose and welcomed me; 
declaring, with all the pomp of oriental 
compliment, that, “though he had ac- 
corded me a_ personal guard for short 
excursions, he valued my life too high- 
ly to permit its being exposed to the 
dangers of the desert, without an escort 
adequate to his friendship,—himself !” 
Of course, I duly thanked him, though 
in far humbler language ; and, proba- 
bly, therefore much nearer the level of 
his real motive, which, 1 suspect, was 
curiosity, rather than such superabun- 
dant zeal in my service. It is a com- 
mon idea with the Turks here, that the 
true object with Europeans, in visiting 
the banks of the Euphrates, is not to 
explore antiquities, as we pretend, but 
to make a laborious pilgrimage to these 
almost shapeless relics of a race of un- 
believers more ancient than ourselves ; 
and to perform certain, mysterious re- 
ligious rites before them, which excite 
no small curiosity amongst the faithful, 
to pry into. However, nothing of this 
was shewn, by either my illustrious es- 
cort orany of his body-guard ; and, after 
civilly endaring an hour’s delay in my 
pursuits, by remaining in his company, 
I left him to his repose,or his own pious 
ablutions; and descended the pile, to 
regularly commence my observations. 


The present shape and dimensions of 


this huge mass of building, when seen 
from the East, appears like an oblong 
hill, sweeping irregularly upwards to- 
wards its western aspect, in a broad 
can form. Jt measures at the 

ase 694 yards, (S082 feet ;) at least, 


as nearly that,as the dilapidated state of 


the outline there would aliow me to as- 
certain. On looking towards its eastern 
face, it extends in width 153 yards, and 
presents two stages of hill; the first 
shewing an elevation of about 60 feet, 
cloven in the middle into a deep ravine, 
and intersected in all directions by fur- 
rows, channelled there by the descend- 
ing rains of succeeding ages. The sum- 
mit of this first stage, stretches in rather 
a flattened sweep to the base of the sec- 
ond ascent, which springs out of the first 
in a steep and abrupt conical form, ter- 
minated at the top by a solitary stand- 
ing fragment of brick-work, like the ruin 
of atower. From the foundation of the 
whole pile, to the base of this piece of 
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ruin, measures about 200 feet; and 
from the bottom of the ruin to its shat- 
tered top, are 35 feet. On the western 
side, the entire mass rises at once from 
the plain, im one stupendous, though 
irregular pyramidal hill, broken, in the 
slopes of its sweeping acclivities, by the 
devastations of time and rougher des- 
truction. The southern and northern 
fronts are particularly abrupt towards 
the point of the brick ruin; but in both 
these views we have a profile of the first 
stage of the Birs, which I fully deseri- 
ed in approaching the eastern face. My 
advance tothe northern steep was much 
interrupted by large masses of fine and 
solid brick-work, projecting from a- 
mongst the far-spreading heaps of rvb- 
bish at its base,and which had evident- 
ly been part of the original facing of the 
lower ranges of the pile. 

The tower-like ruin on the extreme 
summit is a solid mass, 28 feet broad, 
constructed of the most beautiful brick 
masonry, and presenting the apparent 
angle of some structure originally of a 
square shape; the remains of which 
stand on the east, to a height of 35 feet, 
and tothe south 22 feet. Itis rent from 
the top to nearly half-way to the bottom; 
unquestionably by some great convul- 
sion of nature, or some even more ex- 
traordinary destructive efforts of man. 
The materials of the masonry are fur- 
nace-burnt bricks, of a much thinner 
fabrick than most of those which are 
found east of the river, on the spot to 
which some writers confine the remains 
of Babylon. [had not explored that 
ground when 1 first visited the Birs 
Nimrood ; but I had seen many of the 
Babylonian bricks at Hillah, forming 
the court and walls of the house Linhab- 
ited, and which had been brought from 
the mounds of the ancient great city, to 
assist in erecting the modern miserable 
town. The cement which holds the 
bricks together, that compose the ruin 
on the summit of the Birs, isso hard, 
that my most violent attempts could not 
separate them. Hence I failed in dis- 
covering if these bore any inscriptive 
stamps on their surface ; marks invari- 
ably found, where they exist at all, on 
the side of the bricks which faces down- 
wards. Why they were so placed, we 
cannot guess ; but so it is, in all the 








primitive remains of ancient Babylonia; 
but in the more modern structures of 
Bagdad, Hillah, and other places erect- 
ed out of her spoils, these inscribed 
bricks are seen facing in all directions. 
While on the summit of the Birs, I ex- 
amined many of the fine brick fragments 
which lay near the foot of the piece of 
standing wall, to see whether bitumen 
had been used any where in their adhe- 
sion, but I could not trace the smallest 
bit. The cement throughout was lime, 
spread in a very thin layer, not thicker 
than a quarter of an inch, between each 
brick and its neighbour ; and, thin as 
this cement was laid, it contained a 
spreading of straw thro’ the midst of it. 

The standing piece of ruin is perforated 
in ranges of square openings ; through 
which the light and air have free pas- 
sage. The latter admission may have 
been deemed necessary to preserve the 
interior of the building from the abiding 
influence of damp. For,that this tower- 
like relic is a remains of what formerly 
constituted a part of some interior divi- 
sion of the great pile itself, I shall pres- 
ently attempt to shew. At the foot of 
this piece of wall, on its southern and 
western sides, besides the minor frag- 
ments | have just mentioned as having 
inspected in search of bitumen, lay sev- 
eral immense misshapen masses of sim- 
ilar fine brick-work ; some entirely 

changed to a state of the hardest vitrifi- 
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cation, and others only partially so. In 
many might be traced the gradual effects 
of the consuming power which had pro- 
duced so remarkable an appearance ; 
exhibiting parts burnt to that variegated 
dark hue, seen in the vitrified matter 
lying about in glass manufactories ; 
while thro’ the whole of these awfal tes- 
timonies of the fire, (whatever fire it 
was !) which, doubtless, hurled them 
from their original elevation,the regular 
lines of the cement are visible, and so 
hardened in common with the bricks, 
that when the masses are strouck they 
ring like glass. On examining the base 
of the standing wall, contiguous to these 
huge transmuted substances, it is found 
totally free from any similar changes, in 
short, quite in its original state ; hence 
I draw the conclusion, that the consu- 
ming power acted from above, and that 
the scattered ruin fell from some higher 
point than the summit of the present 
standing fragment. The heat of the fire 
which produced such amazing effects 
must have burnt with the force of the 
strongest furnace ; and from the gene- 
ral appearance of the cleii in the wali, 
and these vitrified masses, I should be 
inclined to attribute the catastrophe to 
lightning from heaven. Ruins, by the 
explosion of any combustible matter, 
would have exhibited very difierent ap» 
pearances. 

To he concluded in our next 


ON VIEWING DAGLEY'S NEW PICTURE OF 
TIME ARRESTING THE CAREER OF PLEASURE. 


His iron hand grasped a Bacchante’s arm, 
And at his touch the rose and vine leaves died ; 
He pointed to the circle where the Hours 
Heldon their visible course. 





Stay thee on thy mad career, 
Other sounds than Mirth’s are near ; 
Fling not those white arms in air ; 
Cast those roses from thy hair ; 
Stop awhile those glancing feet ; 
Still thy golden cymbals’ beat ; 
Ring not thus thy joyous laugh ; 
Cease that purple cup to quaff ! 
Hear my yoice of warning, hear,— 
Stay thee on thy mad career ! 


Youth’s sweet bloom is round thee now, 
Roses laugh upon thy brow ; 
Radiant are thy starry eyes ; 
Spring is in the crimson dyes 
O’er which thy dinple- -smile is wreathing; 
Ingense on thy lip is breathing ; 


Light and Love are round thy soul,-+- 

But thunder peals o’er June-skies rolk ; 

Even now the storm is near--- 

Then stay thee on thy mad career! 
Raise thine eyes to yonder sky, 

There is writ thy destiny ; 

Clouds have veil’d the new moonlight ; 

Stars haye fallen from theirheight ; 

These are emblems of the fate 

That waits thee---dark and desolate ! 

All Morn’s lights are now thine own, 

Soon their glories will be gone ; 

What remaiys when they depart ¢ 

Faded hope, and withered heart 

Like a flower with no perfume 

To keep a memory of its bloom ! 

Look upon that hour-marked round, 

Listen to that fateful sound ; 

There my silent hand is stealing, 

My more silent course revealing ; 

Wild, devoted PLeasuke, hear,--- 

Stay thee on thy mad career! L.EVL. 











LYING—BLACK AND WHITE LIES 


(European Magazine.) 


wi AT constitutes lying? TI an- 


swer, the intention to deceive. 
If this be a correct definition, there 
must be passive as well as active lying ; 
and those who withhold the truth, or 
do not tell the truth, are guilty of lying 
as well as those who utter a direct 
falsehood. Lies are many, and various 
in their nature and in their tendency, 
and may be arranged under different 
names thus : 

Lies of vanity—Lies of fear—Lies 
of benevolence—Lies of flattery— 
Lies of first-rate malignity—Lies of 
second-rate malignity—Lies of interest 
—tLies of convenience—Lits of mere 
wantonness: ofa depraved love of lying, 
and contempt for truth : there are others, 
perhaps, but U believe that this list con- 
tains those which are of the most im- 
portance. There are also practical 
lies, that is, lies acted, not spoken ; but 
of those I shall treat hereafter. 1 will 
give a slight illustration of each sort of 
lie in its turn, (lies for the sake of ly- 
ing excepted ; these [| should find it a 
difficult matter to define.) 

Suppose, to give myself consequence, 
I were to say I was actually acquainted 
with certain great and distinguished 
persons, whom I had merely met in 
Society, and were also to mention being 
at Ch y-House, or the Marchioness 
of ’s assembly on such a night, 
without adding that I was there not as 
an invited guest, but only because a 
benefit concert was held at these hous- 
es, for whom I had tickets. ‘These 
would both be lies of vanity, but one 
would be an active, and one a passive 
lie. In the first I should assert a direct 
falsehood—in the second I should on- 
ly withhold part of the truth, but both 
would be lies, because my intention in 
both was to deceive. There is another 
of the lies of vanity, which, as it is one 








of the most common, I shall particu- 
larly mention ; namely, the violation of 
truth which persons indulge in relative to 
their age— an error very geverally com- 
mitted by the unmarried of both sexes. 

This is a lie which persons not only 
think themselves privileged to tell, but 


one which does not expose the utterer 
to severe animadversion, because all 
mankind have such a dislike to be 
thought oldythat the wish to be consid- 
ered younger than the truth warrants 
meets with complacent sympathy, even 
when it shews itself a notorious false- 
hood, and that years are annibilated at 
the impulse of vanity. Yet if vanity 
be a despicable passion, this its darling 
lie is despicable also. 

Lies of fear are confined chiefly, I 
trust, to weak and uneducated men and 
women, and children—but of this l am 
far from certain. ‘The motive to them 
is, most commonly the wish to avoid 
punishment and anger, and sometimes 
the desire of not giving offence, or of 
forfeiting favour. For instance, a child 
or a servant breaks a glass, and denies 
having done it to avoid punishment or 
anger—acquaintances forget to execute 
a commission intrusted to them, and ei- 
ther say it is executed when it is not, 
or make some false excuse for an omis- 
sion which was the result of forgetful- 
ness only. No persons are guilty of so 
many of these lies ina year as _negli- 
gent correspondents, since excuses for 
not writing sooner are usually so many 
lies—and are lies of fear—fear of hav- 
ing forfeited favour by too long a si- 
lence. The lie of fear often proceeds 
from want of resolution to say no, 
when yea is more agreeable to the 
feelings of the questioner. ‘Is not 
my new gown pretty? Is not my new 
hat becoming? Is not my coat ofa 
good colour?” There are few persons 
who have courage to say no, though, 
in their opinion no was truth, and yes 
would be falsehood—nor, again, to 
questions such as this—* Is not my pic- 
ture too old for me? Is not my last 
work my best? Is not my daughter 
handsome? Is not my son a fine 
youth ?” Fear of displeasing prompts 
an affirmative answer, and perhaps this 
lie is one of the least displeasing be- 
cause it may proceed for the most part, 
from a kind aversion to wound the feel- 
ings of the interrogator. 

“Phe lie of beneyolence is still more 








decidedly kind in its nature. Benevo- 
lent persons withhold disagreeable 
truths, or speak agreeable falsehoods 
from a wish of giving pleasure. If you 
say that you are looking ill, they say 
you are looking well. If you express 
a fear that you are becoming too cor- 
pulent,they declare you are only just as 
fat as you ought te be. If you desire 
them to guess your age, they always 
guess you some years younger than 
you are. If you are hoarse in singing, 
and painfully conscious of it, they as- 
sure you, you never sang better in your 
life; and all this not from the mean 
desire to flatter you, and the malignant 
one of making you ridiculous by trying 
to impose on your credulity, but from 
the really benevolent desire of making 
you pleased with yourself. There al- 
so are lies of benevolence which med- 
ical men tell a dying patient, and the 
friends and relatives on such occasions, 
unless the patient and the persons in- 
terested are religious characters, and on 
principle desire to know the truth. It 
is, however, my firm conviction, that in 
no one instance, not even on these af- 
fecting occasions is the real truth to 
be violated or withheld—but I know 
that in this opinion I am in a very 
small minority, which, however, as the 
gospel of truth is more spread, and 
more understood, will, I doubt not, be- 
come in time the opinion of the majori- 
ty—for how can a convinced, serious, 
and consistent Christian defend lying, 
that is, deception on any occasion; for 
is it not forbidden to do evil that good 
may come? and is not deception evil ? 

Lies of flattery are still more com- 
mon, but never can, for one moment, 
be otherwise than unprincipled and 
disgusting. They are told, no doubt, 
merely to gain an ascendancy, and to 
conciliate good will. But the flatterer 
is often far from succeeding in his des- 
picable attempt. His intended dupe 
frequently sees through his art, and he 
excites indignation, where he meant to 
gain regard; especially if the flatte- 
ry be administered before other ob- 
servers, for then the objects of exces- 
sive flattery, if they know ought of hu- 
man nature, must know that few per- 
sons hear with complacency compli- 
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ments bestowed on another ; and they 
feel assured, not only that the praise 
bestowed by the one person will pro- 
voke silence, if not uttered undervalu- 
ing of their pretensions, in others ; but 
that they shall be accused, however 
wrongfully, of confiding in, and enjoy- 
ing the gross incense offered to them. 


I hope that I do not over-rate the 
goodness of human nature in asserting 
that lies of first-rate malignity, that is, 
lies designed to destroy the reputation 
of aman or woman, are less frequent 
than those I have already enumerated 
—but it does not appear to me that 
such lies are, comparatively, rare. 
Slander is not rare, but inaccuracy, 
carelessness, want of attention, and an 
imperfect memory, are often the causes 
of a tale of unjust slander, and not an 
intention to deceive, andlie with a view 
to injure. 

There are men indeed who destroy 
the reputation of women by boasting 
of favours from them, which they never 
received ; but these lies belong, I think, 
to the lies of vanity, and vanity in’ this 
case does not so much mean malevo- 
lence to injure another,as to exalt itself. 
There is also another reason why lies 
of first-rate malignity are not more 
decidedly frequent, namely, that the 
arm of the law defends reputations, and 
can punish the slanderer—but against 
lies of second-rate malignity, the law 
holds out no defence, and I know no 
tribunal of power sufficient to awe those 
who indulge in it, and protect their 
victims from their attacks, A spirit of 
detraction is, I-doubt not, more wide- 
ly diffused than any other in society; 
and it generates satire, ridicule, quiz- 
zing, and lies of second-rate malignity, 
as certainly as a wet season does snails 
—and, like the snails, they leave a 
pernicious slime behind them, which 
disfigures and destroys whatever they 
prey upon. 

The lies to which I allude are, tempt- 
ing persons to do what they are incapa- 
ble of doing well, by dint of flattery, 
and merely from the mean, malicious 
wish of leading them to expose them- 
selves, in order that the flatterer may 
enjoy a hearty laugh at their expense, 
Persuading a man to drink more than 
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his head can bear, by assurances that 
the wine is not strong, and that he has 
not drank as much as he thinks he has, 
in order to make him intoxicated, is a 
lie of second-rate malignity. Compli- 
menting either a man or woman on the 
qualities which they do not possess, in 
hopes of imposing on their credulity ; 
praising a lady’s work or dress to her face 
and then, as soon as she is no longer 
present, abusing not only both her dress 
and work, or person, but laughing at 
her weakness in believing the praise 
sincere, is one of those lies of second- 
rate matignity, which cannot be exceed- 
ed in base and petty treachery. 

Lies of interest are very various, and 
more excusable and less offensive than 
many others. The pale and ragged 
beggar who, to add to the effect of his 
or her ill looks, tells of the large family 
which does not exist, has a strong mo- 
tive to deceive in the penury which 
does exist—and the tradesman, who 
tells you he cannot afford to come 
down to your price because he gave 
almost as much for the goods you are 
cheapening, is only labouring diligently 
in his calling, and telling a falsehood 
which custom authorizes, and which 
you may believe or not as you choose. 
It is not from persons like these that 
the worst, or most disgusting marks of 
falsehood are found. It is when ha- 
bitual and petty lying profanes the lips 
of those, whom independence preserves 
from the temptation to violate the truth, 
and whom education and religion ought 
to have taught to value it. 


Lies of convenience are next in my 
list, and are super-eminent in extent 
and frequency. The order to your 
servant to say, “ Not at home,” isa 
lie of convenience ; and one which 
custom authorizes, and which even 
some moralists defend, because, say 
they, it deceives no one. But this I de- 
ny—It is often meant to deceive—but 
were it not so, and were it understood 
amongst equals as a simple and legiti- 
mate excuse, it still is very objectiona- 
ble, because it must have a_ pernicious 
effect on the minds of our servants, 
who cannot be supposed parties to this 
implied compact among their superiors, 
and must therefore understand the or- 
der a la lettre, and that order is, ““ Go 
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and tell a lie for my convenience.” 
How then, I ask, in the name of jus- 
tice and common sense, can I, after 
giving such an order, resent any lie 
which a servant may think proper to 
tell me for his convenience, or his 
pleasure, or his interest? But amongst 
the most frequent lies of convenience 
are those which are told relative to en- 
gagements which they who make them 
are averse to keep. ‘“ Flead-aches,”’ 
“bad colds,” “unexpected visitors 
from the country.” All these in their 
turn are used as lies of convenience, 
and gratify indolence or caprice at the 
expense of integrity. How often have 
I pitied the wives and children of pro- 
fessional men for the number of lies, 
which they are obliged to tell in the 
course of the year !—* Dr, is very 
sorry, but he was sent for to a patient 
just as he was coming ”’—“ Papa’s 
compliments, and he is very sorry, but 
he was forced to attend a commission 
of bankruptcy, but will certainly come, 
if he can, by and bye,” when the 
chances are, that the physician is en- 
joying himself over his book and his 
fire, and the lawyer also—congratulat- 
ing themselves on having escaped that 
terrible bore, a party, at the expense of 
teaching their wife and daughter, or 
son, to tell what they call a white lie! 
I would ask those fathers, I would ask 
mothers who make their children the 
bearers of similar excuses, whether they 
could conscientiously resent any breach 
of veracity committed by their children 
in matters of more importance. Ce 
nest que le premier pas qui coute, 
and I believe that habitual, permitted, 
and encouraged lying in little and un- 
important things, leads undoubtedly to 
want of truth and principle in greater 
and serious matters. The barrier, the 
restrictive principle once thrown down, 
no one can presume to say where the 
inroads and the destruction will end ; 
awl however exaggerated, however ri- 
diculously rigid my ideas and opinions 
may appear, I must repeat, it is my 
firm conviction, that on no occasion 
whatever is truth to be violated or 
withheld. ne is 

I come now to lies of wantonness, 
&c. There are some persons who, I 
am certain, lie from a love of lying. lic 











to shew their contempt of truth, and 
for those scrupulous men or women of 
their acquaintance who look on it with 
reverence, and endeavour to act up to 
their principles. I know more than 
one person of this description, and I 
have listened with horror and disgust to 
lies apparently uttered without a mo- 
tive—but, as all actions must have mo- 
tives, I was forced to search for 
their’s, and I could only find them in 
a depraved fondness for uttering and 
inventing falsehood. Not that these 
persons confine their lies to this sort of 
lying—on the contrary, it is to the 
having exhausted the strongly-motived 
and more natural sorts of lying, that I 
attribute these comparatively unnatural 
and weakly-motived indulgences in 
falsehood. For such as these, there is 
no more hope of amendment than there 
is of cure for the profligate who has ex- 
hausted life of its pleasures, and his 
constitution of its energy. Such per- 
sons must go despised and (terrible 
state of human degradation ! ) untrusted, 
unbelieved in, to their grave ! 


I shall now treat of practical lies, 
not uttered, but acted, and dress will 
furnish me with most of my illustra- 
trations of this sort of falsehood. 

It has been said, that the great art of 
dress is to conceal defects, and height- 
en beauties; therefore, as concealment 
is deception, this great art of dress is 
founded on falsehood.—But if the false 
hair be so worn that no one can fancy 
it natural; if the cheek be so highly 
rouged that its bloom cannot be mista- 
ken for nature; or if the person who 
thus conceals defects, and heightens 
beauties openly avows the deceptions 
practised, then is the material falsehood 
of the practice in a measure annihilated, 
and, consequently, its immorality ; but, 
if the cheek be so artfully tinted that its 
hue is mistaken for natural colour ; if 
the false hair be so judiciously woven 
and even, that it passes for natural hair ; 
if the crooked person or a meagre form 
be so cunningly assisted by dress, that 
the uneven shoulder disappears, and 
that becoming fulness takes place of 
unbecoming thinness of figure, while 
the man or woman, so assisted by art, 
hopes and expects that these charms 
will be attributed to nature alone ; then 
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the aids of dress partake of the nature 
of other lying, and become vicious in 
the eyes of the moralist, as well as of 
the religionist. Ihave said, the man 
or woman so assisted by art; and I 
trust, that in accusing the stronger, as 
well as the weaker sex, of having re- 
course to art in personal decoration, J 
have only been strictly just. 

While men hide their baldness by 
gluing a piece of false hair to the top of 
their heads ; while they pad their coats, 
in order to give their shoulders the 
breadth which nature has denied them ; 
while their boots are so constructed,that 
they addan inch or more to their height, 
and then, as is not unfrequently the 
case, a false calf gives muscular beauty 
to ashapeless leg, can the just observer 
on human life and manners do other- 
wise than include the wiser sex in the 
list, which tells of those who indulge in 
the permitted artifices and mysteries of 
the toilet ? I have seen the cheek of a 
distinguished poet glowing with the tint 
of art, and his grey eyebrow frowning 
with youthful black ; and who is there 
that has perambulated Bond-street, or 
joined the drive in Hyde Park, without 
seeing certain notorious men of fashion 
glowing in immortal bloom,and rivalling 
in tint the dashing belle beside them ? 


I shall now give another sort of prac- 
tical lie—T he medical man,who desires 
his servant to call him out of church, or 
out of a party, in order to give him the 
appearance of the great business which 
he has not, is guilty not of uttering, but 
acting a falsehood ; and the author also, 
who makes his publisher put 2d and 3d 
editions before a work, of which, per- 
haps, not even the first edition is sold. 

But the most false of practical lies is 
that acted by men, who know them- 
selves to be in the gulf of bankruptcy, 
but, either from wishing to put off the 
evil day, or from the visionary hope, 
that a sort of miracle will be worked to 
save them, launch out into new expens- 
es and increased splendour of living, in 
order to obtain further credit. 

Perhaps this last instance of practical 
lying may, like the others, be classed 
under the head of Lies of vanity ; but 
tho’ it is the most unprincipled, most 
selfish, and most destructive of all such 
lies, it is not the most contemptible. 
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With one other practical lie of vanity, I 
shall close my list of lies for the present. 

Who has not seen an elderly man or 
woman, forbidden by the dread of ap- 
pearing old to use spectacles, hold an 
object near, at a distance, and in various 
directions,in order to obtain that correct 
view which the defect in the sight de- 
nies, and then give an opinion of its 
beauty or ugliness, its merit or demerit, 
without having the slightest real idea 
on the subject. But this is both an 
uttered and an acted lie ;—and thus 
concludes my list. 

I often indulge in Utopian reveries, 
and one is, that of a Society formed of 
persons resolved, thro’ all temptations, 
never to violate the truth—but I must 
own, that the members capable of form- 
ing such a society, or perhaps of enjoy- 
ing it, are not of my acquaintance, and, 
I believe, are not known to any one 
else ; for I know not a human being 
‘whom good motives, if not bad ones, do 
not sometimes lead to violate, or with- 
hold the truth,and who does not believe 
that some sort of mental reservation is 
always to be permitted. 

If f search for such persons amongst 
my most serious religious friends, even 
there my search often fails; and potent 
as religion is in purifying the heart, 
and in rectifying all erroneous ideas of 
morals; swift and sure, too, as it is in 
its power of teaching sacrifices, and to 
endure privations, how is this incon- 
sistency to be accounted for? I can 
only account for it thus: that those 
deeply religious convictions, which 
tend the most surely and powerfully to 
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regulate the conduct in little as well as 
great things, are most commonl 
learnt in the middle, or decline of life ; 
and that erroneous habits, both of 
thought and conduct, are, then, become 
so powerful, that even the best ground- 
ed piety finds it difficult to subdue, or 
change them. It is not to be wonder- 
ed at, therefore, that lying is so gen- 
eral a vice, and is, probably, the most 
general. A confessor once told a friend 
of mine, that it was the one most fre- 
quently confessed to him. It is, then, 
to the next and rising generation alone, 
that we can look for that strictness of 
moral conduct, of which the sacredness 
of truth, on all occasions, shall be 
made the great corner stone; and hab- 
its of truth inculcated, as most precious 
and acceptable in the sight of God, 
and most universally beneficial to man ; 
and earnestly, most earnestly do I con- 
jure all those, who have the care of 
youth, to consider this important sub- 
ject seriously and incessantly.—F or 
myself, I can only say, that I could not 
be easy in mind, were I to confine my 
exertions on this subject to the present 
defective and crude observations. ‘Till 
I cease to exist, or till my faculties are 
impaired, it must ever be to me one of 
the most interesting of enquiries. In 
the meanwhile, I shall think that I have 
not lived in vain, if what I now give 
to the world should call the attention of 
more powerful thinkers, and _ better 
writers than myself, to a serious inves- 
tigation of the meanness and the mis- 
chief of every denomination of lying, or 
of lies. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A NEEDLE. 


Concluded. 


OON after the period at which my 
story left off, a new scholar made 
her appearance at our school ;_ a child 
of five years old. She was brought by 
her mother, who said she would be 
much obliged if Mrs. would at- 





tend particularly to her work; “ for 
(added she) Ellen is so extremely awk- 
ward with her needle, that though we 
have been trying for these three months 
to teach her to hem, it was to no pur- 
pose, so [ thought best to put her un- 
der your management.” 


The school- 


mistress was too well accustomed to 
the unreasonableness of parents (who 
when they can effect nothing at home, 
expect every thing to be done at school) 
to be surprised at this. On little Ellen 
being set to work, her Needle was con- 
sidered too small; an exchange was 
proposed, and I was substituted. My 
vexation was not slight on finding my- 
self in the hands of an urchin who 
knew no more how to use me than if f 
had been a pitchfork. All that her 
mother had said about her awkward- 








ness was but too true : she gripped me 
in her fingers as tight as if she had 
known my wish to escape. With the 
most persevering patience did the 
schoolmistress endeavour to teach her 
to hold her needle properly ;_ but the 
moment she was left to herself she went 
her own way to work : and after hold- 
ing me in her hot moist hand till my 
polish was nearly destroyed, she would 
take an immense long stitch, and drive 
me through with such violence that I 
expected every moment to be snapped: 
in short, we were the mutual plague of 
each other ; and altho’ I felt provoked 
at her ill using me, I could not help 
at times pitying the poor little wretch 
of whom I was made the torment. By 
dint of great perseverance on the part 
of the governess, Ellen in a few weeks 
made some improvement, but not 
enough to satisfy the parent, who, (as 
was before observed) expected every 
thing to be done at school, and who was 
now determined to remove her. On 
Ellen’s leaving her first school she gave 
me to one of her companions, and, 
child-like, imagined that with me she 
had got rid also of her plague: indeed the 
joy of parting was equal on both sides. 


The pupil into whose hands I now 
passed being intended by her parents 
to become a dress-maker, left school 
the following week to commence her 
apprenticeship ; and the person to 
whom she was consigned was generally 
respected as a very worthy woman, for 
she was fair in her dealings, obliging to 
her customers, and friendly to her 
neighbours ; she had still, however a 
fault, that of working her apprentices 
to death! which cruel custom is unfor- 
tunately so common, that little is 
thought about it. The regular hours 
of work were much too long; and then 
there were so many jobs came in to be 
done by a certain time, that the greater 
part of the night was frequently taken 
up. It was no wonder therefore that 
the health and spirits of the poor girl 
sunk under the drudgery of such em- 
ployment ; yet, in the advertisement 
for apprentices in this branch of busi- 
ness, it was insisted that “ the health 
and morals of the young people” were 
“particularly attended to.” In this 


new situation my mistress and myself 
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were both disappointed ; she who had 
counted the days and hours till she 
should leave school, now found that she 
had exchanged comparative liberty for 
close confinement and great suffering. 
My vexation arose from another cause : 
I had naturally supposed that ina place 
where nothing could be done without 
the Needle, I should be considered of 
some importance. But it is surely the 
fate of those who have a high opinion 
of themselves, to meet with continual 
mortification! There were always such 
a number of needles about, that indi- 
vidually we were thought of no yalue, 
and many were daily swept away 
among shreds and clippings. But the 
worst of all was, that my old and hated 
rival the Pin was held in equal estima- 
tion with myself :—scarcely was there 
a bit of work that [ went through but 
there was a row of them stuck in my 
way for guides, as if I could not have 
done full as well without their assist- 
ance. So much for prejudice in favour 
of inferior articles. But notwithstand- 
ing the slights I experienced, I could 
not help occasionally feeling pride as 
well as pleasure in the work about 
which I was employed. One day it 
fell to my lot tobe used in making a 
rich silk pelisse, which was particular- 
ly gratifying being tired of a great pro- 
fusion of muslin work. The silk was 
remarkably soft, and it was lined with 
Persian, softer still,so I was going on 
as quickly as my mistress could desire; 
when ona sudden I felt myself affect- 
ed in a way that I had never been be- 
fore; a bluntness seemed coming on, 
for which I could in no wise account, 
not having the least suspicion of the 
subtle enemy that was now destroying 
me, namely, the Persian, which, with 
all its apparent softness, had the power 
of turning the edge of the finest steel. 
I now feared it was all over with me ; 
for although my point was not yet lost, 
I felt it giving way every moment. My 
mistress was driving me along at an 
unmerciful rate, when she discovered 
that in her haste she had stitched one of 
the seams the wrong side out: in her 
consternation at the mistake she drop- 
ped me out of her hand; and, as I 
sincerely hoped, did not afterwards take 
the trouble to look for me. I remained 
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on the floor till the following morning, 
when I was swept into the street. 


Not long after, I was picked up by a 
poor woman who saw me shining thro’ 
the dirt. As soon as she got home, her 
first care was to put me intoa large 
needle-case; but never shall I forget 
the companions I met there! besides 
myself, out of a dozen, not more than 
three were perfect. There were two 
immense stocking-needles, more like 
bodkins than any thing else ; anda 
very little one, which owed its state of 
high preservation to its being too small 
for the good woman’s use. Of the re- 
mainder, two were rusty, four bent 
most tortuously, the rest destitute of 
points, and one actually without an 
eye; for such was the thrift of the 
good housewife, that she never suppo- 
sed we could be useless. I rather won- 
dered at her having such a value for 
needles, as it appeared she had little or 
no time for work; her family was 
large, and there was so much to do 
throughout the day, that she never sat 
still for five minutes together. This 
however did not trouble me, for the de- 
sire of being useful had rather given 
way to the wish of being preserved ; 
and as I judged the work in this fam- 
ily would not be of a kind to suit me, 
I should have been content to remain 
idle. This, however, was not to be, 
for when the family were gone to bed, 
my notable mistress set to work, and 
I, being the best needle she possessed, 
was selected. But how shall I describe 
my anger and vexation on eyeing the 
sort of work provided for me! For 
near two hours I was employed upon 
an old coat of her husband’s; then I 
had to sew in the crown of one of her 
boy’s hats ; and last of all she had the 
barbarity to employ me in fresh bind- 
ing a pair of her own shoes! How 
much. longer this unmerciful woman 
would have kept on I know not; _ but 
fortunately her candle went out, and I 
was left to rest for the night. For 


some weeks we went on in this way. 
It seemed to be the determination of 
this careful dame to make old clothes 
last for ever, and the more aseful she 
found me, the less she spared me ;_ in- 
deed, if I had not been the “ best tem- 
pered” steel in the world, I never could 
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have got through what F did without 
bending or breaking. ‘To add to my 
misery, there seemed no chance of bet- 
tering my condition, for my present 
mistress took such care in putting me 
by that I had no hopes of escaping out 
of her hands. At length one day as 
we were working, a neighbour Came in 
with the news of “ a great sight !” My 
mistress started up, and forgetting her 
usual precaution, ran into the street 
with her work in her hand; and as{ 
was hanging to the end of the thread, I 
slipped off and fell to the ground. 


It was again my fortune to be taken 
out of the dirt by a little girl, who, by 
her carrying a bag, | supposed was go- 
ing toschool. This proved to be the 
case : it was one of those establishments 
founded by some charitable persons for 
the benefit of poor children whose pa- 
rents cannot afford to pay for any sort 
of education. The school was partly 
supported by subscription, and partly 
by the work taken in. This appeared 
a good plan, and I was not sorry at be- 
ing once more rescued. The work up- 
on which I was put suited me very well 
and I had no apprehension of being 
thrown aside for the whim of purse- 
making or any other fashionable ca- 
price. In short, I began to think my- 
self settled ; when one afternoon I had 
been marking some shirts, and on the 
school’s breaking off, my mistress, in 
her hurry to quit, left me sticking in 
the work: which being folded up as 
finished, was carried home. Here I 
was deposited in a dressing-room, and 
thinking what would become of me, 
when a lady entered and examined the 
shirts separately, on doing which I 
slipped out, and by the law of gravita- 
tion was once more propelled to the 
ground ; she however condescended to 
pick me up, and transferred me to a 
piece of work in which I had no hand. 
A Mistress Thomson was then introdu- 
ced: she was in mourning, and poorly 
dressed, but seemed by her manners to 
have been well brought up. “I wish 
(said the lady) to pay you for the work, 
and to show you some which I have 
had done at the School of Industry,-- 
what do you think of it?” ¢ It is very 
neat (said Mrs. Thomson,) but I hope 
you have no fault to find with mine.’ 














' “T cannot say Ihave; it is not the 
work, but the price with which I am 
not satisfied. I can get these shirts 
made at the School of Industry for two 
shillings a-piece, and marked into the 
bargain. Here are twelve more to 
make, and if you choose to undertake 
them upon the same same terms, I will 
give you the preference.” ‘ ] am very 
sorry, Madam, (replied the poor wom- 
an) it is notin my power; I could not 
make one of them in a day if I had 
nothing else to do, and you know | 
have a family to provide for: indeed 
(added she) though I dare say the 

hools of Industry are of great benefit 
to some, yet you can have no idea, 
Madam, how much harm they do by 
underworking poor people ; because, 
being supported, they can afford to do 
the work at a price by which no one 
else can live.’ To this the lady made 
no other answer than that “as she 
could get her work done at that price, 
she should give no more.” Mrs. Thom- 
son hesitated for a short time, but ne- 
cessity at last prevailed and she accept- 
edthe terms. Being placed along with 
the work intended for Mrs. Thomson, 
1 became her property. 


In the family I was now in it would 
have been impossible for a stranger to 
have discovered the want and poverty 
that existed : every thing was so clean, 
the poor woman and her children so 
neat, that nothing about them bore the 
appearance of distress. Yet it really 
did exist, and to an extent far beyond 
the squalid wretehedness visible in the 
cottages of the professedly poor. Mrs. 
Thomson had been a widow little more 
than a year, and during that time had, 
by the most persevering industry, and 
under the greatest privations, obtained 
a bare subsistence for herself and fam- 
ily ; but now that the price of work 
was so much reduced by the Schools of 
Industry, she, notwithstanding all her 
exertions, found it impossible to obtain 
aliving. The result was, the seizure 
of her small property, and the consign- 
ment of herself and family to the par- 
ish workhouse. 

_ My identity now became a matter of 
dispute between an old lady and her 
servant. Betty had picked me up at 
the sill of a baker’s door, where she 
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had been to express her mistress’s an- 
ger at spoiling the last baking, and hav- 
ing brought me in triumph home, she 
with all the familiarity of a favourite, 
presented me as the very Needle that 
her mistress had the night before drop- 
ped upon the carpet. ‘The good old 
lady was greatly rejoiced at the restora- 
tion of her valued property, attaching 
importance to every thing she had long 
possessed. Her faith, however, was a 
little staggered when she heard where 
I had been picked up ;_ but Betty per- 
sisted that she should have known the 
Needle among a thousand, and besides, 
brought in so many instances of this 
kind of miracle, that her mistress, 
whose temper was the more yielding of 
the two, at last gave up the point, and 
I was deposited, as a recovered treas- 
ure, in my present comfortable situa~ 
tion, from whence I have been able to 
recount my adventures. Next morning 
I was compelled to listen to some im- 
pertinent remarks from the housemaid, 
who declared that her mistress and Bet- 
ty must both be mad, for they had al- 
most spoiled a good Brussels carpet 
with dropping candle-grease over it in 
looking for a good-for-nothing Needle, 
After breakfast, Betty went out as usu- 
al toexecute commissions and to cole 
lect news. When she returned, her 
mistress saw by her manner that she 
had something to communicate. “ Ob, 
Madam ! (cried Betty) you will be so 
surprised and so sorry: You know the 
widow Thomson, whose children we 
used to notice for being so well behav- 
ed: well, Ma’am, their goods are all 
taken and themselves are going to the 
workhouse. Every body is shocked, 
for as she made no complaint it was 
never imagined how much they had 
suffered. And do you know, Ma’am, 
it is all owing to working cheap : they 
say the Schools of Industry ruin poor 

ple by under-working them. Now 
gentlefolks should consider that they 
get nothing by this attempt at saving, 
for if they have their work done for lit- 
tle it is made up in poor’s rate, as it 
brings so many to the parish. Now 
why don’t they employ the children 
some other way, or if they must do 
this kind of work, let them do it at a 
price by which others may get a living 
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and then it would not do so much harm. 
It would then be a charity, not a saving 
to those who after they have subscrib- 
ed contrive to be repaid by having their 
work done at half price.” My good 
mistress was indeed shocked at this 
representation, and the instance before 
her proved it but too true; but her 
feelings did not evaporate in words, for 
after sending some present relief to the 
Widow Thomson, she set off to visit 
her acquaintance, in the hope of per- 
suading them to forego this mischiev- 
ous practice of false economy. 

When she returned, “ I don’t know 
how it is (said she to Betty) but I can- 
not persuade any one to be of our opin- 
ion; they all persist in calling it a 
charity to employ those who work the 
cheapest. However, I have thought 
of a plan for the widow, and one that 
I dare say she will like. You recol- 
lect, Betty, good old Mrs. Truman, 
who has kept the Day school for so 
many years; I have just heard that 
she has come to considerable property, 
and as it is probable she will give up 
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her school, it occurred to me that this 
might become an establishment fot the 
widow.” Betty received this intelli- 
gence with much surprise ; but the on- 
ly drawback was, that the intelligence 
and the plan had not originated with 
herself ; for of news she was scarcely 
less a monopolizer than of schemes 
and plans. She however had the sat- 
isfaction of taking an active part in 
bringing about so desirable an end,most 
of all in being the bearer of good tid- 
ings, and carrying the grateful acknow- 
ledgments of Mrs. Thomson to her 
mistress. 

Having no more adventures to re- 
late, I must come to a conclusion. My 
benevolent mistress had been what is 
called a great worker ; but the view 
she now took of the subject brought 
her to conclude that lady sempstresses 
might be sometimes out of their place, 
more especially at an advanced period 
of life. I may therefore consider my- 
self at rest, and, like a trophy of old, 
hung up in honour of its former ex- 
ploits, repose upon my laurels. 
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THE FOUNDLING. 


Away from me, oh restless Sleep, 
No happy dream breaks thy sad reign ; 
"Tis mine to wake,—to wake and weep, 
Ere sunrise cheers the village train. 


Springing to light, with sweetest song 
The young bird minstrels to the grove ; 
With food its mother skims along :— 
I sob to see maternal love. 


Ah, why no Mother’s love for me ? 
Why like that nestling am not I, 
Bending the slight twig of the tree 
As, watched, it balances on high :— 


But I am desolate, alone ; 
Ne’er cradled was my infant head ; 

Its first bed was a hard cold stone, 
Where sleep the happier village Dead. 


Me never did a parent bless, 
Me never did a parent name, 
Me parent never did caress— 
The fruit, alas, of guilt and shame. 


The children of the valley play,— 
Not one calls me a sister dear : 

{ hasten from their sports away 
To hide the bitter gushing tear. 


The peasant careless sits at eve, 

His darlings clustering round his knee, 
And all is joy—why do I grieve ? 

There is no place, no kiss for me. 


The Parish bread, the Workhouse home, 
There only not a stranger poor, 

As through the weary world I roam, 
Is refuge and the unshut door. 


Oft to the churchyard gloom I steal, 
Upon the conscious stone to gaze 

Where first twas mine, oh Life, to feel, 
The miseries of thy endless maze. 


Prone on its flint, my eyeballs strain 
Affection’s parting tears to trace 
Perhaps my mother shed. In vain! 

My floods the record would efface. 


Then wandering o’er the mound-heap’d sod 
I ask the Tombs if, done with strife, 

One friend rests there ? For me, oh God! 
Alike are blank, the tombs and life. 


Again I throw me on the stone, 

Since fourteen springs where I drew breath ; 
Come, Mother, haste to claim thy own, 

I wait for thee—for Thee or Death ! 
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(Blackwood’s Edinburgh Mag, Oct.) 
MY GARDEN. 


t rove my garden, dearly love 
That little spot of ground. 
There's not, methinks, (though I may err 
Yn partial pride,) a pleasanter 
In all the country reund. 


The smooth green turf winds gently there, 
With no ungraceful bend, 

Round many a bed, and many a border, 

Where gayly group’d in sweet disorder, 
Young Flora’s darlings blend. 


Spring! Summer! Autuma! of all three 
Whose reign is loveliest there ? 
Oh! is not she who paints the ground, 
When its frost fetters are unbound, 
The fairest of the fair ? 


I gaze upon her violet beds, 

Labernums, golden tress’d : 
Her flower-spiked almonds,breathe perfume 
From ftilac and seringa bloom, 

And cry, “ I love Spring best.” 


But Summer comes, with all her pomp 
Of fragrance, beauty, bliss, 
And from amidst her bowers of roses, 
I sigh, as purple evening closes, 
‘* What season equals this !”’ 


Thatpageant passeth by—comes next 
Brown Autumn in her turn— 

Oh! not unwelcome cometh she, 

The parched earth luxuriously 
Drinks from her dewy urs. 


And she hath flowers, and fragrance too, 
Peculiarly her own, 

Asters of ev’ry hue, perfume 

Spiced rich with clematis and broom, 
And mignonette late blown ! 


Chen, if some ling’ring rose I spy, 
Reclining languidly 

On the dark laurel's glossy green, 

Dear Autumn! my whole heart, I ween, 
Leaps up for love of thee. 


Oh yes! [love my garden well, 

And find employment there, 
Employment sweet for many au hour, 
In tending ev’ry shrub and flower, 

With still unwearied care. 


I prop the weakly—prune the rude— 
Scatter the various seeds— 

Clear cut intruders, yet of those 

Oft sparing what the flotist knows 
To be but gaudy weeds. 


But when my task, my pleasant task ! 
Is ended for the day, 
Sprinkled o'er ev'ry sun-bowed flower 
The artificial evening shower, 
Then oftentimes I stray, 
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(Inherent is the love of change 
In human hearts,) far, far 
Beyond the garden gate, the bound 
That clips my little Eden round, 
Chance for my leading star, 


Through hollow lanes, or coppice paths 
By hill or hawthorn fence, 
O’er thymy commons, clover fields, | 
Where every step I take reveals 
Some charm of sight or sense. 


The winding path brings suddenly 
A rustic bridge in sight— q 
Beneath it, gushing brightly out, ) 
The rivulet, where speckled trout 4 
Leap in the circling light. 


Pale water-lilies float thereon, 

The Naiad’s loveliest wreath !— 
The adders’ tongues dip down to drink, 
The flag peers high above the brink, 

From her long slender sheath. 


There on the green-sward, an old oak 
Stands singly—one, | trow, 

Whose mighty shadow spread as wide 

When they were in their prime, who died 
An hundred years ago. 


A single ewe, with her twin lambs, 
Stands the grey trunk beside— 

Others lie clust’ring in its shade, 

Or down the windings of the glade, 
Are scatter’d far and wide, 


Two mossy thorns, o’er yonder stile, 
A bowery archway rise— 

Oh! what a flood of fragrance thence 

Breathes out—behind that hazel fence 
A flowering bean-field lies. 


The shelter’d path winds gently on 
That hazel fence beneath ; 

The wild-rose, and the woodbine there, 

Shoot up—festooning high in air 
Their oft-entangled wreath. 


The path winds on, on either side, 
Wall’d in with hedges high ; 

Their boughs so closely arching over, 

That scarce one speck you cah discover, 
One speck of the blue sky. 


A lovely gloon: !—it pleaseth me, 

And pensive Philomel— 
Hark ! the Enchantress sings—that straig 
Dies with a tremulous fall—again, 

Oh, what a gushing swell ! 


Darker and darker still the road, 
Scarce lit by twilight glances ; 

Darker and darker still—but see | 

Yonder, on that young Aspen tree, 
A darting sun-beam dances. 
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Another gems the banks below 
With em’ralds—into one 
They blend, unite—oye em’rald sea ! 
And last, in all his majesty, 
Breaks through, the setting sun. 


And I am breathless—motionless— 
Mute with delight and love, 
My very being seems to blend 
With all around me—to ascend 
To the Great Source above. 


I feel [am a spark struck out 
From an eternal flame ; 

A part of the stupendous whole, 

His work, who breathed a deathless soul 
Into this mortal frame. 


And they shall perish—all these things ; 
Darkness shall quench that Ball ; 
Death-throes this solid earth shall rive, 
Yet I—frail thing of dust—surviye 
The final wreck of all. 


SONGS ON 


My heart is with thee, Love ! though now 
Thou'rt far away from me ; 

I envy even my own thoughts, 
For they may fly to thee. 


I dream of thee, and wake and weep 
So sweet a dream should fly ; 

I pray the winds to bear thee, Loye ! 
An echo of my sigh. 


I look upon thy pictured face, 
And to thy semblance say 
The gentle things I'd say to thee 

If thou wert not away. 


I let no other share my grief, 
Lest-they should feel the same; 

I’m jealous that another’s lip 
Should only breathe thy name. 


I nurse my silent thoughts of thee, 
As misers hoard their gold, 

Or as words of some powerful spell, 
Too sacred to be told. 


I read once of a magic glass 
An Eastern Fairy made ; 

All that was present to the thought 
Was in that glass pourtrayed. 


In one thing changed, how I do wish 
The magic mirror mine: 

All shapes were imaged there, but I 
Would only wish for thine ! 


Not when pleasure’s chain has bound thee, 
Not when lights of joy surround thee, 

Not when April birds are singing, 

Not when the May-rose is springing, 

Not when summer smiles above, 

Think thou of thine absent love. 

But when the green leaves are dying, 

And the autumn gales are sighing 

Like love’s lingering farewell sigh, 

(We have known that agony) 
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‘¢ Wake up my glory! Lute and Harp,” 
Be vocal every chord : 
Lo! all His works in concert ring, 
Praise, praise to the Eternal King, 
The Universal Lord ! 


Oh, powerless will! Qh, languid voice! 
Weak words ! imperfect lays ! 
Yet, could His works alone inspire 
The feelings that attune my Lyre 
To these faint notes of praise. 


Not to the charms of tasteful art, 
That I am cold or dull ; 

I gaze upon the cultured scene, 

The garden group,the smooth-inown green. 
And cry, “ How beautiful !” 


But when to Nature's book I turn, 
The page she spreads abroad ; 
Tears only to mine eyes that steal, 
Bear witness that I see and feel 
The mighty hand of God ! Cc 


ABSENCE. 


When flowers, like our hopes, lie dead, 
And each rejoicing song is fled, 

When there is nought on earth or sky 
To charm the ear or win the eye, 
When all is dead around, above— 
Then think upon thy absent love. 


ee 


Dearest! wander where you will, 

I am present with you still: 

Over land and over sea, 

Every thought will follow thee. 

Be thy flights ‘but short as those 

The honey-bee takes from the rose, 

Or long as nights without a star, 

My heart will be where you are. 

You may change, but I will be 

The very self of constancy. - - - - 

Woman’s heart’s a fragile thing, 

Born for much of suffering : 

Like a lute which has a tone 

Sacred to itself alone,— 

However rude the hand that flings 

Its touch upon the gentle strings, 

Music ’wakened in that heart 

Will not but with life depart— 

Even in its latest sigh 

Breathes that native melody. 

Love is woman’s life, the whole 

Hope, pride, harmony of soul! - - - - 

I do ask no plighted vow ; 

‘Tis enough for me to bow, 

Like a flower before the sun, 

Blest but to be shone upon. 

Yet I’d pray thee not forget 

The rose shade where first we met: 

I would have thee sometimes dwell 

On that twilight hour’s farewell. 

Be thou faithful, life to me 

Will be one dream of ecstasy ; 

Be thou false, my heart will make 

No reproach—but love and break! L.E1. 
Lit. Gaz 
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THE POND. 


ONCE on a time, a certain man was found, 
That had a pond of water in his ground : 

A fine large pond of water, fresh and clear, 
Enough to serve his turn for many a year. 

Yet so it was—a strange unhappy dread 

Of wanting water chane'd to fill his head. 

When he was dry, he was afraid to drink 

Too much at once, for fear his pond should sink ; 
Perpetually tormented with th:s thought, 

He never ventur’d on a hearty draught : 

Still dry. still fearing to exhaust his store, 

When half refresh’d, he frugally gave o'er, 
Upon his pond continually intent, 

In cares and pains his antious life he spent, 
Consuming all his time and strength away, 

To make the pond rise higher every day : 

He work’'d and slav’d, and “Oh, how slow it fills! 
Pour’d in by pailfuls, and took out by gills !” 

In a wet season, he would skip about, 
Placing his buckets under every spout ! 

From falling showers collecting fresh supply, 

And grudging every cloud that passed by, 

Griev'd atthe dryness of the times each hour, 

Altho’ it rain’d as fast as it could pour. 

Then he would wade thro’ every dirty spot, 

Where any little moisture could be got : 

And when he had done draining of a bog, 

Sull kept himself as dirty as a hog ; 

And cried, whene’er folks blam'd him,“ What d’ye 
mean ? 

It costs a world of water to be clean !” 

Ifsome poor neighbour crav'd to slake his thirst, 

“What, rob my pond! 1°ii see the rogue hane’d 
first. 

A burning shame, these vermin of the poor 

Should creep unpunish’d thus about my door ! 

As if [had not frogs and toads enow, 

To suck my pond, whatever I can do !” 

The sun still found him, as he rose or set, 
Always in quest of matters that were wet ; 
Betimes he rose, to sweep the morning dew, 

And waited late to catch the evening too. 
With soughs and troughs he labour’d to enrich 
The rising pond from every neighbouring ditch. 
With soughs, and troughs, and pipes, and cuts, and 
sluices, 

From growing plants he drain’d the very juices, 
Made every stick of wood upon the hedges 
Of good behaviour to deposit pledges, 
By some conveyance or another, still 
Devis’d recruits from every neighbouring hill— 
He left, in short, for this beloved plunder, 

_No stone unturn‘d that could have water under, 

Sometimes, when fore’d to quit his usual toil, 
And, sore against his will, to rest awhile, 

Then straight he took his pen,and down he sat, 
To calculate the expenecs he was at : 


How much he suffer’d, at a moderate guess, 

From all those ways by which the pond grew less; 
For as to those by which the pond grew bigger, 
For them he reckon’d not a single figure ; 

He knew & wise old saying, which maintain’d, 
That "twas bad luek to count what one had gain’d: 
“ First, for myself—the daily charges here 

Cost a prodigious quantity a-year ; 
Although, thank Heaven, I never boil my meat, 
Nor am I e’er se foolish as te sweat. 
But things are come to such a pass, indeed, 
We use ten times the water that we need ; 
People are grown, with washing, cleansing, rincing, 
So finical and nice, past all convincing : 
So many proud fantastic modes, in short, 
Are introdue’d, that my poor pond pays for’t. 
“ Not but I could be well enough content 
With what upon my own account is spent : 
But those largearticles, from whence I reap 
No kind of profit, strike me on a heap. 
What a vast deal each moment, at a sup, 
This ever-thirsty earth itself drinks up ! 
Such holes! and gaps! Alas! my pond provides 
Scarce for its own unconscionable sides. 
Nay, how can one imagine it should thrive, 
So many creatures as it keeps alive, 
That creep from every nook and corner, marry | 
Filching as much as ever they can‘carry. 
Then all the birds that fly along the air 
Light at my pond,and come in for a share. 
Item, at every puff of wind that blows, 
Away at once the surface of it goes : 
The rest in exhalation of the sun—— 
One month's fair weather, and I am undone.” 
This life he led for many a year together, 
Grew old and grey in watching of the weather | 
Meagre as death itself, till this same Death 
Stopp’d, as the saying is, his vital breath. 
For ashe once was carrying to his field 
A burden heavier than he well could wield, 
He miss’d his footing, or m some way fumbled, 
In tumbling of it in—and in he tumbled. 
Mighty desirous to get out again, 
He scream’d and scrambled—but ‘twas all in vain : 
The place was grown too deep and wide, 
Nor bottom of it could he feel, nor side ; 
Soi’ th’ middle of his pond—he died. 
What think you now of this imperfect sketch, 
My friends, of such a miserable wretch ? 
“ Why, ’tisa wretch, we think, of your own making ; 
No fool can be suppos’d in sucha taking 
Your own warm fancy :”"——Nay, or warm or cool, 
The world abounds with many such a fool : 
The choicest ills, the greatest torments, sure, 
Are those which numbers labour to endure. 
* What! fora pond ?”—Why, call it an ESTATE ¢ 
You change the name, but realize the fate. 


A SIMILE—LOVE AND A BEE. 


I see love’s passion will agree 

In various items with a Bee ; 

Love, as the Bee, its sweets can bring, 
And like a Bee it leaves a sting : 

And like a Bee too, love will settle 

At hearing the glad sound of meta}, 
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Natural History—The Mermaid. 


(Literary Gazette, November.) 






THE MERMAID. 





WE have again carefully inspected 
this Creature, as minutely as its glass 
casing permits. Our opinion is fixed 
that it is @ composition ; a most inge- 
nious one, we grant, but still nothing 
beyond the admirably put together 
members of various animals. ‘The ex- 
traordinary skill of the Chinese and 
Japanese in executing such deceptions 
is notorious, and we have no doubt 
but that the Mermaid is a manufacture 
from the shore of the Indian Sea,where 
it has been pretended it was caught. 
Weare not of those, who because they 
happen not to have had direct proof of 
the existence of any extraordinary natu- 
ral phenomenon, push scepticism to the 
extreme and deny its possibility. The 
depths of the sea in all probability, from 
various chemical and _ philosophical 
causes, contain animals unknown to its 
surface waters, or if ever, rarely seen 
by human eye. But when a creature 
is presented to us, having no other or- 
ganization but that which is suitable to 
a medium always open to our observa- 
tion, it in the first instance excites sus- 
picion that only one individual of the 





species should be discovered and ob. 
tained. When knowledge was more 
limited, the stories of Mermaids seen 
in distant quarters might be credited by 
the many and not entirely disbelieved 
by the few; but now, when European 
and especially British commerce fills 
every corner of the earth with men of 
observation and science, the unique be- 
comes the incredible, and we receive 
with far greater doubt the apparition. of 
such anomalies as the present. It is 
curious that though medical men seem 
in general to regard this creature asa 
possible production of nature, no natu- 
ralist of any ability credits it after five 
minutes observation! ‘This may per- 
haps be accounted for by their acquain- 
tance with the parts of distinct animals, 
of which, it appears, the Mermaid is 
composed. ‘The cheeks of the blue- 
faced ape, the canine teeth, the simia 
upper body, and the tail of the fish, are 
all familiar to them in less complex 
combinations, and they pronounce. at 
once that the whole is an imposture. 
And such is oursettled conviction. Let 
us, however, in justice to the owner of 
this ¢ sea-monster,’ repeat our opinion, 
that ‘he is by no means privy to the im- 
position. It is affirmed, that almost all 
the eastern world, including Sir Thomas 
Raffles, (a person of no mean judg- 
ment) held the Mermaid to be geauine ; 
and that its purchaser believed it to be 
So, is witnessed not only by the sum he 
gave for it, but by the fact of his hav- 
ing exhibited it originally in a way the 
most likely to court detection, if false, 
namely, by suspending it by a string 
fastened to the middle of the back. 

“ We lament, therefore, to be com- 
pelled, in justice to ourselves, to pro- 
nounce the judgment we have done ;— 
but being thoroughly convinced that 
this Lusus Nature is not vatural, we 
are bound to say so, and to tell our 
readers, that ifthey go to see it (as it is 
well worth a visit,) it must be to ob- 
serve how admirably such a deception 
can be executed.” 


“ Jt is a jest, and all things show it, 
We thought so once, and now we know it.” 
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Tarteties. 


{From the London Magazines, Nov. and Dec.) 





NAPOLEON ANECDOTES, &c. 


_ When we noticed the Napoleon An- 

ecdotes last week, we omitted to men- 
tion the vignette, which represents the 
hero of the work on horseback, from a 
painting by David, engraved by J. 
Steuart, and is a very spirited and well- 
executed work of art. 

The subjoined anecdotes are more 
original than those we noticed—they 
were not in our imperfect copy, and are 
ascribed to Las Cases by the Editor. 

Napoleon’s English.—The Empe- 
ror did not speak much English, and 
the little he was master of he expressed 
with very bad pronunciation. It is 
somewhat singular too, that having 
once adopted any false expression or 
pronunciation, he could never be led to 
amend it, which seems to indicate that 
an impression once made upon his mind 
was never to be effaced. An instance 
of this occurred in the word foolish, 
which first struck him as being footish. 
On this occasion, although frequently 
corrected in the error by Counts Ber- 
trand, Las Cases, &c. he, for once, pro- 
nounced it correctly, but in two min- 
utes after, having occasion to make use 
of the same word, he relapsed into his 
original error, expressing it as a footish 
thing. 

-~A Breach of Orders. On the day 
when Sir Hudson Lowe issued his or- 
der that none of the garrison at St. 
Helena should have any intercourse 
whatever with Napoleon or his suite, 
beyond the common rules of politeness, 
young Baron Las Cases, happening to 
be out on horseback, met Major Gor- 
requer, Lieut. Montgomery, another 
officer, and Dr. Varling, who were go- 
ing to the camp to dine ; when, in or- 
der to play off a joke, Las Cases, plac- 
ing his horse across the road, purposely 
detained them in conversation twenty 
minutes, under pretence of iffjuiring 
with great anxiety respecting the health 
of Sir Hudson and Lady Lowe, to the 
nO small annoyance of all the party, 
except Lt. Montgomery, who seemed 
Steatly to enjoy this wicked freak.— 
y oung Las Cases, having by these 





means caused an infringement of the 
orders issued by the governor, rode 
homewards; where he related with 
great glee the success of bis experiment, 
at which the emperor laughed heartily. 

Napoleon’s Mother.—'The chief heir 
of madame Letitia Bonaparte is ber 
grandson the young Napoleon, who, it 
is said, will ultimately receive an im- 
meng ne. To her eight children 
J Lucien, Lewis, Jerome, Eliza, 
Pauline, Caroline, and Hortensia, to 
each she bequeaths the sum of 150,000 
scudi (/.37,000 sterling), making in, the 
whole 300,000/. The four daughters 
of Lucien are to have each a portion of 
25,000 scudi. ‘To her brother, cardi 
nal Fesch, she bequeaths a most su- 
perb palace, filled with the most splen- 
did furniture and rarities of every sort. 

IRISH LITERATURE ! 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Mr. Editor—Having received a let- 
ter from an Irish correspondent. this 
morning, in which I observed one or 
two of those inaccuracies for whieh his 
nation is remarkable, it recalled to my 
recollection an epistle that has.Jain in. 


my writing-desk since the Rebellion of. 


1798, at which time I received it from 
my worthy friend the Bart, —-— I then 
showed it to a few intimates, one of. 
whom urged me to publish it; but res- 
pect for the writer (who was reaily a 
worthy soul) made me withhold it till 
now ; but, as the Bart. is dead, I have 


no objection to your inserting it in your. 


pages, if you think the perusal will 
amuse any of your readers. Y our well- 
wisher, Mr. Editor, Pappy. 


From the Barl. to his Friendin London,,. 





My Dear Sir,—Enjoying now a, 


little peace and quietness, E sit down to 
inform you of the dreadful bustle and 
confusion we are in from those blood- 
thirsty Rebels, most of whom.are, thank 
God, killed or dispersed. 

We are in a pretty mess, can get 
nothing to eat, nor any wine to drink 
except whiskey. When we sit down 
to dinner, we are obliged to keep both 
hands armed ; and whilst I write this 
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letter, I hold a sword in one hand anda 
pistol in the other. I concluded from 
the beginning that this would be the 
end of it, and I see J was right, for it is 
not half over yet; at present there are 
such goings on that every thing is at a 
stand. 

I should have answered your letter a 
fortnight ago, but I only received it this 
morning. Indeed hardly a mail arrives 
safe without being robbed. No longer 
ago than yesterday the coach with the 
mail from Dublin was robbed near this 
town; the bags had judiciouslyBeen 
left behind for fear of accidents, and by 
good luck there was nobody in the 
coach but two outside passengers, and 
they had nothing for the thieves to 
take. 

Last Thursday, notice was given 
that a gang of rebels were advancing 
hither under the French standard, but 
they had no colours, nor any drums ex- 
cept bagpipes. Immediately every 
man in the place, including women and 
boys, ran out to meet them. We soon 
found our force much too little, and 
they were far too many for us to think 
of retreating. Death was in every 
face, but to it we went, and by the 
time half our little party was killed we 
began to be all alive. Fortunately the 
rebels had no guns but pistols, cutlas- 
ses,and pikes ; and as we had plenty of 
muskets and ammunition we put them 
all to the sword—not a soul of them all 
escaped, except some that were drown- 
ed in an adjoining bog. 

Their uniforms were all different col- 
ours, but mostly green. 

After the action, we went to rummage 
a sort of camp they had left behind 
them; ail we found was a few pikes 
without heads, and a parcel of empty 
bottles full of water, and a bundle of 
blank French commissions filled up 
with-fishermen’s names. 

Troops are now placed every where 
round the country, which exactly 
squares with my ideas. - - - I have 
only time to add that I am, in haste, 

Yourstruly, * * *, 


P.S.—If you do not receive this in 
course, it must have miscarried ; there- 
fore I beg you will write immediately to 
let me know. ; 
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Fonthill Abbey.—Mr. Farquhar hav- 
ing, through his agent, completed the 
purchase of that magnificent seat for 
330,000/. which cost upwards of a mil- 
lion, is now down there, preparatory to 
a sale by auction. It is said there are 
four bidders for the estate in the market, 
the Duke of Wellington, Earl Grosve- 
nor, Mrs. Coutts, and the Marquis of 
Hertford. 

Trish Wedding.—An affair of an ex- 
traordinary nature occurred a few days 
back in the county of Wicklow, which 
is likely to furnish matter for discussion 
in one of the Irish Law Courts. The 
parties are exceedingly respectable,and 
the occurrence has plunged two fami- 
lies in inexpressible affliction. Two 
marriages took place, the two brides 
were escorted by their admiring bride- 
grooms on the wedding-day to a hotel 
not far from Dublin ; they dined, took 
tea, supped, and then the ladies retired. 
The gentlemen, unfortunately, sacrifi- 
ced a little too freely to the jolly god, 
and, on retiring to bed, each entered 
the wrong apartment. 


A young Chemist has lately invented a 
new mode of tanning leather, by which raw 
hides are made perfect leather in less than 
six weeks, instead of lying twelve monthsin 
the tan-pit as heretofore. The expense, too, 
is less than one half by the new process: 
The gentleman who has bought the discov- 
erer’s invention is a noted opposition mem- 
ber and contractor ; and, from the terms of 
his stipulation with the fortunate chemist, 
we may form some judgment of the proba- 
ble magnitude of the results. He has paid 
him 10,000/. down; he has given him ob- 
ligatory deeds, securing him 5,000/. on the 
Ist of January ; 5,000/. per annum for the 
four years next succeeding, and afterwards 
11,0001. a year for life! It is expected that 
the price of a pair of boots will not exceed 
eight shillings ; and that a corresponding 
fall will be produced in all articles of leath- 
er manufacture. 


A plan was sometime ago jitopesed of in- 
troducing the air-pump into the French 
West-India colonies, in the works for the 
making of sugar; but the execiition has 
been delayed, from obstacles of different 
kinds. This improvement, however, is now 
realised in the refining works of Messrs. 
Howarp and Hopeson, in this country } 
and by its action the molasses may be boil- 
ed to a very low temperature (below 100 
deg. of Fahrenheit). In boiling, inclosed 
vessels are made use of, which interrupt the 
pressure of the atmosphere. This process 
is also applied to the drying of paper in the 
vacuum, and to the art of dying, when a 








finer colour is obtained by expelling the 
air. 

Geological Phenomena—-A specimen of a 
toad which was taken alive from the centre 
of a massof solid stone, has been sent to 
the College-Museum of Edinburgh by 
Lord Duncan.—Spix and Martins, the 
Batavian naturalists, during their residence 
in Brazil, found bones of the Megatherium 
in limestone caves.— Several of the large 
bones of the mammoth have been lately dis- 
covered in the province of Groningen, and 
deposited in the public museum.—Another 
fissure or cave, containing bones of quad- 
rupeds, has been discoyered in the limestone 
of Yorkshire —A cave, near Sundwich in 
Westphalia 1500 yards in extent, has been 
found to contain bones and skeletons of an 
unknown species of bear. 


Full details of the Land Expedition for 
Discoveries in the North American Seas, are 
preparing by Capt. Frank.in, and will ap- 
pear in quarto after Christmas. 


Memoirs of the late Mrs. Cappe, written 
hy Herself, will be published in a few days. 

Some doubts have been expressed as to 
the ultimate success of Mr. Gruirrirn’s 
Steam Carriage, we think it proper to state, 
that the delay in the intended public expo- 
sition of the carriage now building, has 
arisen from some important improvements. 
Many experiments have been satisfactorily 
made respecting the self-movement of the 
carriage in every direction: but, in conse- 
quence of the distance from the fire, at 
which were placed the higher ranges of 
tubes that compose the boiler, a sufficient 
quantity of steam did not appear to be gen- 
erated with the celerity required. It was 
therefore found expedient to remove such 
ranges of tubes, and to place them nearer 
the influence of the fire, that the efficient 
elasticity of the steam might not be inter- 
rupted, and the action of alj the tubes se- 
cured. ‘This work has of course, employed 
considerable time; but of complete ulti- 
mate success no doubt can be justly enter- 
tained. 

The Chronology of the last Fifty Years, 
from 1773, to 1822 inclusive, will be pub- 
lished in the first week of January. Asa 
work of historical reference, this single vol- 
ume answers every purpose of fifty volumes 
of annual registers ; and the promised edi- 
tion will be complete to Dec. 31, 1822. 


Dr. Rossnson’s long promised abridge- 
ment of Hume and Smollet, with his own 
continuation to the death of George the 
Third, isin the press. It will be embellish- 
ed with 100 engravings, after famous pic- 
tures of the English school, and, as a book 
of education, will be unequalled. 


A collection of Poems on various subjects, 
from the pen of Haren Maria Witiams, 
is in the press. The volume will also con- 
tain some remarks on the present state of 
literature in France. 


The Confederates, a story in three vol- 
umes, will be ready in a few days. 
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The “ Great Unknown,” as he is called 


by his sycophantic school, threatens us with — 


another production of his novel-manutacto- 
ry, under a title of the most puerile alliter- 
ation, viz. ‘ Pererel of the Peak.” Such 
pretty sounding name must delight the 
novel reading misses ef the three kingdoms, 


Other claimants, whose names have late- 
ly been too much before the public, are alsq 
threatening various heavy imposts. Thus 
a certain noble writer, who in facility equals 
the “ Great Unknown” himself, while he so 
far transcends him in talent, announces at 
the one instant, the Deluge, Heaven and 
Hell, three other Cantos of Don Juan, an@ 
several tragedies! And Mr. Sovrsxy, in 
addition to his various jobs in prose, which 
we have duly noticed, has in the press a 
poem, called a Tale of Paraguay. 


Mr.Moorr’s Loves of the Angels is to ap- 
pear early in December ; and, in imitation, 
which we are sorry to see, of the ‘ Great 
Unknown,” a volume of illustrations is an- 
nounced even before the public have seen 
the work itself. The ‘Great Unknown,” 
besides the collateral puff of illustrations, 
has also songs ready composed, and melo- 
dramas ready at all the minor theatres, to 
appear simultaneously with his original 
work! Mr. Moore may rely ov the brillian- 
cy of his productions without any such fac- 
titious aids.—.i/on. Mag. 


Mr. Lockuart announces Sixty Ancient 
Ballads, historical and romantic, from the 
Spanish, with notes. 

It has been proposed to line walls with 
tea-chest lead, on any part which is subject 
to damp, fixing it with copper nails, and 
then papering it. 

Notwithstanding its obvious advantages, 
the great Encyclopedic Melhodique has nev- 
er becn imitated ip England. We have Cy 
clopedia upon Cyclopedia, but they all suf: 
fer the disadvantage of being in ove alpha- 
bet, by which they are troublesome to con- 
sult, and new discoveries in any one branch 
of science renders the whole obsolete. Be- 
sides, as few men aii at universal science, 
students in particular sciences can derive 
no benefit from these works without ma- 
king an extensive and expensive purchase. 
It has therefore been determined to bring 
out in London a MeruopicaL CyCLoPEDIA, 
or series of separate Dictionaries, forming, 
together, a complete circle of the sciences. 
But, as dictionaries are auxiliaries of other 
books, and do not supersede them, the work 
is not proposed to be of great cost or un- 
wieldy bulk. It will be completed in twelve 
portable volumes,including the several great 
departments of knowledge in each, so that 
the purchaser may possess himself of either, 
or the whole ; and, by ecenomy in printing, 
every purpose for which aay dictionary is 
usually consulted will be effected. Mr. 
James Mitchell, a.m. of the University of 
Aberdeen, has undertaken the supervisiop 
of the whole ; aud the first volume, contain 
ing History, wil! appear on the first o! 
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January. A volume will appear on the first 
of every mouth, till the series of 12 volumes 
are completed. The engravings will be nu- 
tmerous, and of the first order in execution. 


The Ninth Book of Napuleon’s Own Me- 
moirs appeared in London about two years 
since ; and it is now announced that the 
other books are to be published forthwith 
auder the seperintendance of the Counts 
Las Cases and De Montholon. The imprac- 
ticable securnty which the tender conscience 
of M.Lafitte demanded before he would pay 
his own drafts on America, having deprived 
these faithful followers of Napoleon of their 
legacies, they have been constrained to sell 
thes¢ manuscripts to the best bidder amon 
the literary speculators of London. 


Count Las Casxs has also announced 
his intention of publishing a work in eight 
volumes, ander the title of Mémorial de St. 
Helene, in which every thing is to be re- 
corded that was said o1 done by Napoleon 
at St. Helena, during the space of cighteen 
months. In the Preface the Count states, 
that “ particular circumstances placed him 
for a long time with the most extraordinary 
man that the history of ages can show. Ad- 
miration led the Count to follow him, with- 
out knowing him ; but, as soon as he knew 
him, leve bound hin to him forever. The 


world is full of his glory, of his deeds, of 


his monuments ; but nobody is acquainted 
with the real traits of his character, his 


private qualities, the natural inclinations of 


his soul : to fill up this vacuum is the task 
he undertakes. He collected and noted 
down, day by day, all that he saw of Napo- 
leon, all thathe heard from him during 18 
months. In these most confidential con- 
versations, which took place, as it were, in 
another world, be could not fail to paint 
himself, as fn a mirror, in all situations,and 
under all forms.”—Mon. Mag. 


Du Vai the Highwayman.—This hero 
having arrested the carriage of a certain 
knight and his Iwdy, who he knew were 
travelling with 400/. in their possession, 
the lady, to shew she felt no apprehension, 
began to play a tune on her flageolet. Du 
Val very decorously waited until she had 
done, and then, being himself an excellent 
musician, took a flageolet which hung at his 
side, atid played a tune in return, and af- 
terwards stepped up to the carriage, and in- 


._Vited the lady to dance a corranto with him. 
So reasonable a request could not be refus- 


ed ; she descended, performed the dance, 
Du Val singing the tune ; and was handed 
back by her partner to the carriage. He 
then reminded the knight that he had for- 
got to pay the music, whereupon the cour- 
teous Knight presente! him with a hundred 
pounds, which our hero politely accepted, 
telling him ne would let him off the other 
three hyndred he had with him.---Relros- 
peclive Review. 

In the reign of Queen Anne a gentleman 
was driving post to London over Hounslow- 
heath, when lis chaise was stopped by two 
hizhwaymen, who with dreadful impreca- 





tions called out to him to deliver his money 
The gentleman happened to have in the 
chaise, at the time, cash, &c. to a very great 
amount, the loss of which would have been 
his utter ruin. He had not a minute to re- 
flect; and yet with astonishing composure 
and presence of mind, he instantly hit upou 
ati expedient which extricated him from his 
danger: he told the robbers that his life 
was doubly in their hands, as they might 
take it themselves, or deliver hint into the 
hands of justice, out of which he could not 
be released but by death, as he was the un- 
fortunate General Macartney, for the ap- 
prehending of whom a great reward was 
offered. ‘The robbers consulted a few min- 
utes, and then informed him, that they had 
agreed to grant part of his request ; name- 
lv, not to take his money from him ; but on 
the other hand, as money was absolutely 
necessary to them, and as they could get 
more by apprehending than by robbing 
him, they said he mast submit to be carried 
before some magistrate, as they were deter- 
mined to claim the reward offered for his 
apprehension. The gentleman inwardly re- 


joiced at this, and on being carried before 


a justice of the peace, who happened to 
know the person of General Macartney, he 
was discharged and the two highwaymen, on 
his information were committed.--- Rec. V. 


In December will be published, on one 
sheet of fine wove paper, hot pressed, the 
Victorious Kalendar, which will show at 
one view a victory gained by the British 
arms on every day in the year, the date ot 
the year, the place where the battle was 
fought, and the name of the officer com- 
manding. 

Travels in the Northern States of Amet- 
ica, by Timothy Dwight, LL.D. will appem 
in the course of the month. 

Miss BenGerR is about to publish Me- 
moirs of Mary Queen of Scots, with anec- 
dotes of the court of Henry the Second, du- 
ring his residence in France, with a genu- 
ine portrait never before engraved. 


The nettle urtica urens, in Shropshire 
may be dressed and manufactured, like flax, 
into cloth. In France it is made into paper ; 
and, when dried, is eaten by sheep and ox- 
en. In Russia a green dye is obtained from 
its leaves, and a yellow one from its roots. 
In the spring a salutary pottage is made 
from the tops. In Scotland they make a 
runnet from a decoction of it with salt, for 
coagulating their milk. 


In the month of August, last year, in 4 
heavy shower of rain, there fell near the 
Castle of Schoenbrunn, an immense quan- 
tit? of insects unknown in Austria. They 
were about the size of beetles, and had 
some resemblance to them in form ; they 
were covered with a kind of shell, and ov- 
iy kept alive by putting them in water, as if 
water had been their clement. The conjec- 
ture assigned is, that they were brought 
away from some remote country into Aus- 
tria by a water-spout. 














